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The Spirit of “Country 
Life ”’ 


E live by admiration, according to a famous 

saying of Wordsworth, and the spirit of 

Country Lire might probably be defined 

as teaching what to admire. We use the 
word in the last of the meanings given to it by Murray, 
that is, ‘‘ to gaze on with pleasure.”’ It comes to be, then, 
a question of the formation of taste. It is obviously not 
the body but the soul that lives by admiration. We might 
vary the Wordsworthian text by substituting for it an 
expression used by Dr. Alington in a speech made at 
Christmas time. He expressed his belief that one of the 
greatest things in education is the power to appreciate. 
That power he described as realising “that one picture 
was better than another, one scene more beautiful than 
another,” 2nd being able to tell good music and poetry from 
bad. His conclusion was that those were educated who 
had learned to differentiate between bad and good. The 
most effective illustration of this spirit in the history of 
Country Lire is the describing and illustrating of the 
beautiful old houses in England at a time when many 
extremely expensive but garish and ill proportioned new 
houses were being put up. It was said practically in the 
paper, “ Here is a very beautiful old house. Look at it 
and compare it with the average Victorian house, and if 
you have never done so before, you will find that a new 
step has been taken in your education.” The wonder is 
that the argument succeeded to the extent it did. The 
wise men of every age have remarked how difficult it is 
to change the standards of a people. Self-satisfaction is 
probably the most soul-destroying enemy that attacks the 
human race. Once an individual has made up his mind 
that he has found the best and refuses to consider anything 
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which is better than his best, he is going down to the 
stagnant pool. The soul can only live by proving all 
things and holding on to the good. It does not matter 
at what stage a beginning is made if this course be followed. 
If, for instance, the crude picture be thrown aside because 
one less crude has been found, a step has been taken upwards. 
The less crude will soon be replaced by one that is not crude 
at all, and it, in its turn, by a thing of beauty. That is a 
state of mind which induces not the happiness which 
a vegetable marrow may be said to enjoy when it lies on 
a heap of manure in the sunshine, but the happiness 
of that which rejoices in the mental activity and even the 
mental tribulation which ends in a clearer and more 
sympathetic understandirg. ‘This was the principle acted 
upon in regard to architecture, and it has pervaded every- 
thing else done by the journal. The plan adopted has 
been in all things to avoid as far as possible vagueness 
and preaching. Nothing is shown to be ugly or repellent 
by strong language only.. Place beside the ugly and 
repellent somcthing that is neither, and the impression made 
will be greater than would be produced by the most brilliant 
eloquence. In the ’nineties of last century that was a 
novel departure for a newspaper to make, as the idea was 
growing that the chief function of a journal was either 
to thrill or to amuse, and the higher aims which had been kept 
in view by the great journals of the mid-century were 
ridiculed. Yet the event showed that there was ‘still a 
goodly remnant in Great Britain of those who took a serious 
view of life. ‘They might pass through that journey which 
each has to make but once, without its mattering much 
in the end whether they were rich or poor; but there is 
a satisfaction in knowing that the soul has not been stagnant, 
but that it has continually increased in the power of appre- 
ciation. 

In their games, more almost than in anything else, 
children display this faculty. The boy who begins as 
rather useless at such a game as cricket or football, but 
determines to be better before he has done with it, is the 
one who probably gets most enjoyment from his game 
and earns distinction at the end. In regard to this matter, 
men and women are only grown-up children and are ani- 
mated by the same spirit. Jt was, therefore, in keeping 
with the rest that games should be treated in the paper 
not as mere matches and events to be chronicled, but as 
presenting a school for out-of-door study. ‘There is no 
criticism implied of other papers for dealing merely 
with records, because the keeping of these is very impor- 
tant in its own place, but it is a more interesting and 
intellectual task to set an expert to explain to those who 
have not his knowledge what the difficulties are, and how 
they may be overcome, what is good style and what is bad. 
In all play of the highest rank it matters not what the game 
may be, there are strokes so difficult and inconspicuous that 
the ordinary spectator does not notice them. For a master 
of the game to draw attention to these brilliances, so perfect 
that they are not noticed, is the very best of education. 
The process goes on weekly in every department of 
the paper. It means a ceaseless hunt for that perfection 
which is so elusive as never to be absolutely .reached, 
though those who follow its gleam get nearer and nearer 
to it. In the serious business of life it is the same. Agri- 
culture suggests itself at once as an example. Many 
writers and speakers have exhausted their vocabulary in 
the denunciation of bad farming, yet no farmer admits 
that his farming is bad. In consequence of that obstinancy 
no progress in farming, as judged from its results, has been 
made during the last five and thirty years. ‘There is less 
stagnancy just now than ever before, just because the method 
of teaching the young farmer to distinguish between the 
bad and the good has happily been adopted at the best of 
the agricultural colleges. 

The spirit of Country Lire, then, is written in bold 
characters on its architectural policy, and can be clearly 
traced in every other department of its activities. It is a 
spirit striving and strenuous to get a little nearer the best. 
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written of elsewhere. ‘The idea which produced 

the first number and is summed up in our sub-title 
—“ The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits ’’—has since crystallised into our settled 
policy. But we attempt more than that. By the spirit 
in which we apply this policy, we endeavour, so far as 
in us lies, to set forth the truth and beauty of life, less 
in broad ethical lines than in detail. If you take up a 
volume of Country Lirg, this is seen more easily, 
perhaps, than in the individual issue’s isolated state ; 
and, after all, a broad policy may be sketched for the 
future, but the past is the criterion by which we judge it. 
In these volumes there is matter of great permanent 
value. ‘They are the primary authorities in architectural 
schools, containing a mass of information on all manner 
of curious lore, sport and utility. Go through a volume, 
quietly, page by page for the year; all the seasons pass 
before you with the pleasures and memories that they bring. 
You see all that is best and most beautiful in the country 
life of England. 


EOMHE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Country Lire, which occurs to-day, has been 


A\N early outcome of Country Lire was the series of 
volumes “‘ Gardens Old and New” and “ In English 
Homes.” In those early days they were simply reprints 
of the most interesting country house articles, the one 
dealing with the garden side, the other with the interiors. 
But for some time before the war a far more formidable 
undertaking had been under consideration, namely, to 
publish a series of volumes that should illustrate and be 
a repository of all that was important in English Domestic 
Architecture. ‘The volumes of the old series were out of 
print, and the services of Mr. H. Avray Tipping were 
secured as general editor of the new ones. Although, 
naturally, many houses already included in the early series 
will also figure in the present volumes of ‘‘ English Homes,” 
we may point out that all have been or will be revisited, 
and the articles rewritten and supplemented by much fuller 
photographs. This series will, we hope, when complete, 
SO systematically and fully set forth and illustrate the 
entire history of English domestic architecture and home 
life that it will, most assuredly, form a primary and 
essential item of every library of reference, great or small, 
public or private, and worthily take its place beside such 
great national works as Murray’s Dictionary of the English 
Language and the Dictionary of National Biography. 


AS the Secretary of the English Forestry Association 

pointed out in a letter in Tuesday’s Times, while, 
on the one hand, the Government gives some slight 
encouragement to the home grower, the great wood- 
paving and other contractors lodge all their contracts 
for timber abroad. What motive, therefore, has the 
average woodland owner for expending what little money 
is left him on planting timber to supply a demand that 
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ignores him? The writer takes the cases of elm and 
beech and the permanent demand for wood paving blocks. 
At present the demand for these two woods is practically 
nil, and the supply for the latter is obtained from abroad. 
It is well known that elm will stand exposure better than any 
other timber. In the case of one short street—Parliament 
Street—the Secretary pointed out that 60,000 cubic feet of 
prepared blocks were required to pave it, or 90,000 cubic 
feet of timber in the round. While the cost of supplying 
these blocks in home-grown timber would be actually less 
than is paid to-day for foreign, the actual cost of British 
labour in supplying 60,000 cubic feet of English blocks 
would be £4,500 more than if foreign timber were used. 
Men at present unemployed would receive this sum, and 
the home grower would have a permanent incentive to 
plant, sell and replant. Beech, in this connection, is also 
of great use. The demand for it is negligible, but as one 
of the few timbers which is not subject to contraction 
and expansion, it is eminently suitable for laying between 
tramlines. Yet, Mr. Corbett concludes, having this vast 
store of raw material at our doors, and a huge army of 
unemployed, we must needs spend millions annually on 
foreign timbers. It is an inevitable but disconcerting 
conclusion. f.. 


STARRY MIDNIGHT. 


Are we, then, mad that there should ever be 

A sky of stars we do not see ? 

Mad that we keep our burrows, press 

About our little business, 

While on the dark steal signs, grow wonders bright with 
Eternity ? 

A lifted pane, a door unbarred, 

And the mean cup of day is brimmed with peace ; 

All things that struggled and jarred 

Cease ; 

They are gulfed in nothingness. 

Softly the spirit thrills from sleep, 

And, winging to keep 

Tryst with that soundless blue, 

Half knows again what once it knew. 

The thrust 

Of planets and those fields of silver dust 

Are an ineffable script 

Deeper than doubt and stronger than despair ; 

Before the mind can rule us we have slipped 

Familiar moorings for the sea 

Of our first sailing—far, uncharted, fair : 

In one wide moment's ecstasy 

Ali that there is of giving the stars give : 

‘Tremble . .. be still. . . the soul shall live.”’ 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


MATTER touched upon by Lord Ernle in the second 

instalment of his views on the condition of agricul- 
ture was the programme of the Labour Party. In it it is 
assumed that the farmer should pay his labourer a wage of 
not less than fifty shillings a week. Lord Ernle combats 
that by advancing facts which prove that no grower of 
wheat at the present price would receive any profit if he 
had to pay the workers fifty shillings a week. It cannot 
be done. Even if the farmer had a very good return, he 
could derive no profit from employing men at fifty shillings 
a week to grow wheat at forty-five shillings a quarter. 
Labour will find it very difficult to dispose of that pro- 
position ; but, if any of them dispute it, it is up to them to 
get hold of the land, cultivate it themselves and secure 
the profit that will pay such wages. Obviously, this is the 
crux of the situation. The country naturally wants to have 
its bread as cheap as possible, because when the “ staff 
of life’ is easily procurable there is more money left over 
wherewith to add to the comfort of the home; but 
neither Labour nor any other Party could bring about 
that result by merely talking about it, or even by waving 
a magic wand. Probably Lord Ernle would have written 
to more purpose if he could have shown how to secure 
the better tillage and the higher profits needed to remunerate 
the labourer on a good, if not generous, scale. Lord Ernle 
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can only tell the old story about its being necessary to 
take more land into tillage and work harder in order to 
get greater returns. He seems to have some kind of faith 
that in the end the Treasury will come to the aid of the 
farmer and subsidise him. No doubt, Lord Ernle would 
say he did not use these words; but he can scarcely deny 
that such was the plain and obvious meaning of the 
language he employed. 


MONG the New Year honours there is at least one 
which is bound to escape criticism. Needless to say, 
it is the O.M. awarded to Sir James Barrie. During the 
long time that Barrie has been before the public he has 
made millions of admirers and no enemy that we know of. 
His works go on producing healthy and innocent laughter. 
Whether in the play or in the novel his work is comedy. 
One cannot think of him without a smile, although a tear 
is often in suspicious proximity to it. The Order of Merit 
is one not so much appreciated by the populace as might 
be desired, but it is a distinction which never has been 
lavishly bestowed. Sir James Barrie is by it admitted into 
the company, among others, of Thomas Hardy and Lord 
Morley, and we have no doubt he will be charmed with 
the new situation and the new company. 
“ \W/HAT is history !-it a record of experiments ?” 
asked Viscount Liyce towards the end of his lectures 
on the study of American history. The experiment of 
caliing representatives of the great nations together at 
Washington and asking them to agree among themselves 
to limit armaments and labour for peace on earth was one 
of the greatest experiments ever tried in an optimistic 
world. If it does not succeed, it still has done something. 
It has shown a vision of the ideal that will haunt the imagina- 
tion until it is realised. It can be said quite truly that the 
Conference at Washington has not been altogether a success. 
Things went on swimmingly until the submarine question 
came up for debate. Britain and America were in perfect 
agreement, willing to limit their submarines and adopt a 
humane policy in their use. ‘The disobedient child in 
the school was France. When the military question was 
under discussion the French delegates claimed a larger 
army than had been allotted to any other nation. They 
did so on the ground that their frontier was a land frontier. 
There are seven stream valleys all leading to Paris, and 
along each of them an army of conquest has passed in the 
times of great war. ‘There is no barrier that can be put 
up to prevent the incursion of an enemy force except 
the bones and blood of men. 


VISITORS from Japan seem to have been mightily 

astonished at the London system of travelling in 
“tubes.” The best speech on the subject was made by 
Dr. Takuma Dan, who pointed out certain difficulties 
that would be experienced in providing Tokyo with a 
“tube.” He said the transport problem in Tokyo and 
Osaka had become very pressing, but so far they had relied 
on tramways. ‘The problems which struck him as needing 
solution before they could get on with underground railways 
certainly do not lack importance. The first was that 
Japan is an earthquaking country. Obviously, earth- 
quakes might easily play havoc with an underground 
railway. Another reason was almost as powerful. It is 
that the level of a large portion of Tokyo was practically 
that of the sea. If the sea came roaring up the “ tube” 
now and then, it would at least make travelling uncomfort- 
able. Insome portions of the city, where travelling facilities 
are most needed, there are a great many canals, and other 
portions have the old castle moats bordering them. Ob- 
viously, water would present several forms of difficulty, 
but modern engineering ought to be able to deal with them. 


ACCORDING to the account of General Williard 

A. Holbrook, U.S. Chief of Cavalry, the Americans 
have discovered a way of rationing horses. At any rate, 
after tests they have purchased twenty thousand tons 
of compressed oats rations. A full account has not been 
given of the composition, but it is conjectured that the 
principal material is finest grade oats with about 13 per 
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cent. pure cane molasses added. ‘The forage is made in 
a brick six inches in width by twelve inches in length 
and three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and a brick 
of this size equals four quarts of oats. A march of four 
hundred and fifty miles was undertaken by the Twelfth 
Cavalry under this horse ration. It consisted of more than 
six hundred and fifty animals and about two hundred 
and fifty officers and men. The rations were reduced to 
seven and a half pounds compressed forage and ten pounds 
of hay per horse instead of the regulation ration of twelve 
pounds of oats and fourteen pounds of hay per horse per 
day. Every animal is said to have finished in excellent 
condition. 


TH Treasury returns of revenue for the past quarter 
and for the nine months between April 1st and De- 
cember 31st convey a sharp lesson to the taxpayer. They 
show a net decrease of close on fifty million pounds. ‘The 
only tax that has yielded better than usually is the income 
tax, which has risen from £156,842,000 to £174,660,cco. 
Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to admit 
now that this policy of severe taxation is going to defeat 
its own end. Among other things it absorbs those savings 
which, in ordinary circumstances, would go to reinvigorate 
commerce. Instead of that effect being produced, a 
considerable percentage of the taxpayers of the country 
have had to sell their securities, or, what comes to the same 
in the end, borrowed on them, in order to meet the demands 
of the tax-collector. The nation will have to take into 
account that it is in the position of a man who has only a 
given income to spend and who must cut his coat according 
to his cloth. It is not a question of what is desirable or 
not desirable, but of what we can afford to do with such 
revenue as is obtainable. 
BLANCHE. 


ThE LADY 


(Which was on patrol service during the war.) 


We know her—lovely to behold— 
In silvery white and burnished gold ; 
Fair bride of all the changeful seas 
From Ulster to the Hebrides. 

(Does she remember what she wore 
On that stern service off the Nore ?) 


Dead-slow, through dripping fog, she runs 
(Moaning Kintyre and Rathlin guns) 

To let some liner pass ahead : 

To find a berth with less’ning lead. 

(Ah! there were fogs, not long ago, 
That perilled friend or veiled a foe.) 


In lonely lochs, on scented nights, 

She wears her diamond riding-lights. 

In Oban Bay, where others lie, 

Queen in a starry galaxy— 

(Long nights, unlit, and far from land 
With Chance-ruled Courage in command.) 


Round Ardnamurchan’s spouting foam 

She comes, with heathered bowsprit, home. 
rhrilling, she lifts with regal pride 

To meet the length’ning seas outside. 
Sunshine and curving wave caress 


The beautiful Adventuress. 
BryYcE McMASTER. 


GREAT event in the billiards world is the recor 

break made last week by Newman. He totalled 1,27 
before his innings came to an end owing to a very curioU' 
incident. His cue accidentally fouled his opponent’s bal 
His 1,274 beats his own record of 1,024, and his 1,274 wit! 
ivory balls at all-round billiards is a record that wl 
require some beating. Lovers of the game have noticet 
however, during the present season that the number ¢ 
large breaks has been very great indeed. It would seet 
that the younger players are carrying the science of th 
game far beyond the point at which their predecesso! 
left it. Even Inman, who was so long champion, has § 
far not shown himself the equal of his young rivals. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE’S” FIVE-AND-TWENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


IVE-and-twenty years ago! Does not the phrase read 

like the beginning of a medizval tale? It was in the 

last quinquennium of the reign of Victoria; it includes 

the reign of Edward VII and part of the reign of 

George V. Within the period were fought the Boer 
War and the Great War. It is the latter occurrence which 
makes every date before it look so far away. The prosperity 
of Country Lire has, so to speak, been out in all weathers. 
Born in the calm that preceded the stormy close of the Victorian 
Era, it kept steadily growing till the German attempt at securing 
world power made the ordeal for this country the most severe 
it has ever undergone. That Country Lire emerged from 
that period stronger and more influential shows, at any rate, 
that its appeal had not been made to the superficial and 
ephemeral elements in mankind. 

It started with a title that falls like music on the ear, ours 
being an island race whereof even the town dweller is a 
countryman at heart. Let him be ever so deep in affairs, he 
will find time to steal away and seek refreshment on the river, in 
the countryside or on the seashore. Thus he was not slow to 
discover that the paper dealt with precision as well as charm 
upon all he loved most. Of country things the typical English- 
man gives Home the first place in his affection. Now, to-day 
it is a truism that England possesses an unrivalled wealth of 
beautiful old homes, spreading in date almost from the 
time of the Normans to that of George the Fourth. There 
is not only the diversity due to time, but another diversity due 
to degree—a diversity that ranges from such great houses as 
Windsor Castle and Holyrood Palace, Hatfield, Knole and 
Castle Howard, down to the beautiful manor houses, the yeoman’s 
grange, the farmer’s barton, the simple cottage. Here, indeed, 
was a mass of treasure almost unknown till Country LIFE 
began, week by week and year by year, to unfold its beauties. 
From the first this was done with a discrimination and skill 
that won immediate recognition. There were two surprises 
for that great, kindly British public which decides the fate of 
such enterprises, one was the revelation that the country was 
so rich in beautiful houses and gardens, the other that, wielded 
by a master’s hand, the camera offers an unsurpassable instru- 
ment for illustrating them. 

The country had possessed these houses and gardens so 
long that in the middle of the last quarter of the last century, 
when Country LIFE was founded, they had been almost for- 
gotten. Here and there an artist in letters or in paint found 
one to his liking and made a picture of it, but it had passed 
completely out of the general remembrance that there was 
no country that possessed such a number of beautiful country 
places as England. 

The feat of which Country Lire has greatest reason to 
be proud is that in its pages these lovely heritages from the 
Middle Ages were dragged into the light. We use the word 
“dragged ” because they had gone so completely out of mind 
that at first great search had to be made for them. Even the 
owners in many instances had no idea of their architectural 
value. ‘They were presented in a manner that even did them 
honour. ‘The splendour of the photographic illustrations 
would have attracted attention if the subjects had been common- 
place, but when employcd to show the rare and lovely buildings 
of our forefathers the combination was irresistible. At first, 
people rubbed their eyes and said, “ What a beautiful house 
such and such a one has,” but as the series was continued 
without intermission week after week, they began to realise the 
vast number of splendid houses hidden away in the enchanting 
secrecy of rural Britain. In the early days the first keen 
appreciation came from those who had the best taste and the 
best training. In particular, the architects rejoiced in the paper 
as soon as they saw the work it was doing. From that day to 
this Country Lire has been an inexhaustible theme for architects. 
If proof were needed, it could be found in many of the new houses 
built at the end of last century and at the beginning of this. 
The architects did not read the journal only for pleasure. 
They studied the details of the architecture, and where they 
did not do so the owner of the projected mansion often did so 
himself, with the result that where a feature was found parti- 
cularly pleasant and adaptable to the environment it was worked 
into the plan and presently began to appear in the building. 
This occurred not only at home, but in America, on the Con- 
tinent and in the Colonies. Wherever English was spoken, 
and in many places where it was not spoken, the influence of 
Country Lire began to spread. 

The thoroughness of the work done has been paid no 
greater tribute than that which came, and is coming, from the 


Government and from the owners of houses. Mr. Runciman, 
when he was Minister for Agriculture, once used the expression 
that Country LiFe was ‘the keeper of the architectural con- 
science of the nation.’”’ This high tribute has been confirmed 
in the most practical manner. The Royal Family, who always 
set a good example in this way, have at various times graciously 
consented to let their palaces and houses appear in our 
pages, and the most exclusive of the old nobility, who at 
first pooh-poohed the idea, came to recognise the difference 
between being photographed for notoriety and having their 
habitations studied and presented as part of the national 
architecture. 

Old English houses are incomparably finer than those of 
any other country in the world, chiefly because our island 
kingdom escaped the devastating wars which at intervals swept 
over the Powers of Middle Europe; English gardens are the 
most beautiful in the world, because they, too, enjoyed the peace 
of centuries, during which they received the tender care of 
successive generations, and belong to a moist island country 
situated in a temperate zone. Sunnier climes have periods in 
which it is possible once or twice in the year, perhaps, to get 
such a glory of colour as is impossible in this country; but in 
the glare and heat it passes away to be succeeded by a time of 
drought and withering. Here gardening proceeds all the year 
round, and the charm of greenery does not retreat in the depth 
of winter. 

In 1895 only tentative efforts had been made to catch 
wild nature on the wing. Natural history is a subject of 
never ending pleasure to most English people. ‘They have 
an unabating curiosity about those fellow citizens that fly 
and run and swim and go about clad in fur or feather or, 
if they be fish, in their bare skins like our own aboriginals. 


For those who are filled with the desire to become more 
familiar with the natives of moorland, forest and stream 
Country Lire has provided many a pleasant surprise. It has 


done so with the aid of a new type of naturalist, one who unites 
the patient observation of, say, a White of Selborne or a Richard 
Jefferies with a defter use of the camera than even the more 
modern of the two could have imagined. Jefferies wandering 
on his native Wiltshire downs gave much thought to flight 
the flight of rooks beating up against an adverse wind, of the 
kestrel hanging in air, of the V-shaped crowds of seafowl passing 
high above. Would it not have been an immense delight to go 
over with him some of those wonderful pictures of flying gulls 
and terns that Country Lire shows so frequently? More 
fascinating still would it have been to show the bound volumes, 
marking how skill in the beautiful art grew and grew till one 
wonders if it can go further. When fish and otters can be 
photographed swimming under the water, when it is possible 
to snap, at close range, the wild herons in their heronry, the rooks 
in their rookery, serenely going about their household duties 
unconscious of the attention being paid them ; is there any closer 
intimacy possible ? With all this there has been no deterioration, 
but a continuous improvement in the artistic skill with which 
the nature photographer can first see and then render in a 
finished picture the charm of wood and stream, of wave and 
headland and moor. 

Country LIFF, in its twenty five years of existence, has shown 
pictures and given descriptions of all that is best and all that is 
most curious in agriculture. You shall find in its pages farm 
pictures from Sandringham and Windsor and Dartmoor as well 
as from the farms of His Majesty’s subjects. Enshrined are 
the portraits of the animal heroes and heroines of the day ; 
they that have won the most coveted prizes or been sold for 
abnormal shekels. | Nor has attention been lacking in regard to 
the processes of agriculture. The tractor plough received its 
first remarkable send-off in these columns, and there is scarcely 
a new invention in drainage, in river cleaning, in machinery of 
any kind that has not been illustrated and explained. 

In England, we feel, we are something of an institution, 
having contributed our quota to the making of some of the things 
that are best in England to-day. Country Lire was floated 
on the first uncertain ripples of the mcdern love of the past 
that has since swelled into a great tide. So far as anything can 
control a tide we claim to have done so, directing it into receptive 
channels. Similarly with wild life. The great strides that 
photography and repreduction made during the ’nineties, and 
the results of the work of a devoted bard of natural history 
photographers, placed a new field at our disposal, and, as we 
show above, we have not wasted our chance. For agriculture, 


during the war especially, for land reclamation, for stock- 
breeding, for all the efforts connected with the focd supply 
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of the nation, we are acknowledged to have performed a national 
service, and we are proud of it. 

Yet, we are more proud of another aspect of our paper. 
For those thousands of young Englishmen, brought up in the 
pleasant countrysides of our islands, who are now scattered 
over the Empire our foreign circulation testifies that we come 
as something in the nature of a weekly letter from home. We 
show the houses they used to know, the hounds they used to 
follow, and the country over which they used to ride. If they 
love us, they may be sure that we do not forget them. 

Not the least of the interest the Englishman draws 
from the paper comes from those advertisement pages which are 
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devoted to the sale and letting of properties. Everybody living in 
exile reads these over, partly because they may have lived in 
some of the houses that are changing hands and partly because 
the Englishman abroad is always thinking of coming back to the 
homeland and is ever choosing where he would like to dwell. 

It would be ungracious to end without a word of thanks 
and acknowledgment to those who have collaborated or are 
collaborating in the production of the journal. The head 
of the house and the “only begetter’’ of CouNTRY LIFE is 
Mr. Edward Hudson. Of the staff, one and all are proud of 
working for it. So are the highly gifted and famous who con- 
tribute without being regularly on the staff. 


THE STAIRWAY—BLICKLING. 
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WILD ELEPHANTS AND THE CAMERA IN EAST 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—I 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY M. MAXWELL. 


All Foreign and Colonial Reproduction Rights Strictly Reserved by the Author. 
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I.—ELEPHANTS BRUSHING THEIR WAY AMONG THE DENSE TROPICAL FOREST. 


N glancing through the pages and reading 
the accounts of our great hunters, such as 
“Elephant Hunting in East Equatorial 
Africa,” by A. H. Neuman, and “ Travel 
and Adventure in South-East Africa,” by 

F. C. Selous, one regrets the absence of illustrations 
from nature ; photographic records of their wonderful 
and unique experiences would have been of the 
greatest interest to the sportsman of to-day. 

With the assistance of the modern photographic 
lenses such pictures are now brought within our 
reach, and it is possible to portray many of the 
most interesting incidents in the lives of big game 
and other animals. 

With the idea of photographing the African 
elephant in its wild state and natural surroundings, 
the author visited East Africa during the past 
year, landing at Mombasa on May 31st and pro- 
ceeding “on safari” to the Massai Country in the 
neighbourhood of the Amala (Mara) River, where 
elephants were reported to be fairly numerous at 
certain seasons. The equipment included a reflex 
camera fitted with a Ross Xpress F/4.5 lens of 6in. 
focal length ; this proved quite a simple and useful 
camera for the work undertaken. 

Portraits of these giant denizens of the forest 
were by no means easy to obtain, owing chiefly to 
their nocturnal habits and the dense character of 
the bush where they are found; the most serious 
factor to be reckoned with is the close proximity at 
which the pictures must be taken. ‘The necessary 
conditions to obtain even a reasonable exposure were 
very rarely met with ; in almost every case the light 
was exceedingly unfavourable for instantaneous 
photography. With a certain amount of perse- 
verance and an occasional element of good luck it 
became possible to secure the snapshots here  re- 
produced. These, in the majority of cases, had to 
be taken in failing: light and. in~ consequence of 
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2.—A BULL ELEPHANT SNAPPED AS IT BURST. THROUGH INTO A CLEARING. 
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3.—-ANOTHER VIEW OF AN ELEPHANT PUSHING THROUGH THE THICK VEGETATION. 


the very few opportunities when the light 
permitted instantaneous work, a number of 
unique incidents in animal life were lost to the 
camera. 

During the heat of the day the African 
elephant prefers the close bush and dense 
forests ; the large bulls usually separate from the 
herds, which consist of young bulls, cows, and 
calves, shunning their society as being too noisy 
for them. By careful stalking in the bush they 
may be seen lazily feeding and browsing on 
leaves and the bark of various trees, snapping 
and twisting the branches meanwhile. Here 
and there they stand in groups around a cluster 
of trees, some dozing and others slowly flapping 
their great ears, a cow or two keeping careful 
watch over the young ones and preventing them 
from straying too far fromthe herd. Where 
the herds have been in any way disturbed they 
leave the forests at night only, moving towards 
comparatively open scrub country, preferably 
into the isolated bush clearings. Occasionally, 
towards evening, these mighty pachyderms 
wend their way towards the fringe of the 
forests, feeding as they move. 

In the first few illustrations (Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4), we see them brushing their way through 
the dense vegetation and breaking through into 
the open. With the object of taking a frontal 
view of one of these animals the moment it 
came into view, it was necessary for the author 
to stand right out in the open on a likely path 
a few paces from the edge of the bush. 
Imagine the surprise of the elephant on reaching 
the fringe of the forest when he discovers, 
what is to him, a weird creature in the shape of 
a human being with a camera slung round the 
neck and a lens staring him straight in the face ! 
In a moment the huge ears are cocked and the 
mighty beast regards the puny figure with sur- 
prise and suspicion ; an elephant’s brain works 
slowly and deliberately and, taking advantage of 
this characteristic, it is often possible to take 
a snapshot at very close range, provided always 
that the wind is entirely in favour of the 4.—GAZING INTENTLY AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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6 —A FEW SECONDS LATER HE BECOMES RESTLESS AND STANDS SWAYING HIS GREAT FORELEG IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE 
OF INDECISION. 





7.—HE SETTLES DOWN TO A FURTHER CONTEMPLATION. THE ELEPHANT ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE, NOT LIKING THE LOOK OF 
THINGS, BEGINS TO WALK OFF, WHILE THE ONE ON THE RIGHT COMES NEARER TO SEE WHAT IS HAPPENING. 
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8.—THE THIRD ELEPHANT COMMENCES TO COCK ITS HUGE EARS, THE DEPARTING ONE CASTS A LAST GLANCE AT THE CAMERA, 


operator. The author had taken as many as six exposures in 
succession of the two elephants figuring in the illustrations 
Nos. 5 and 6, before they made up their minds to investigate 
the unusual occurrence. Under such circumstances it is advis- 
able for the operator, encumbered with his camera, to remain 
close to the edge ofthe bush, so that at the first signs of a charge 
he is able to dive into the dense vegetation and seek cover. 
The African elephant when commencing a charge throws its trunk 
aloft and bears down on the intruder, in the majority of cases 
when thoroughly alarmed, screaming loudly. The charge may 
be a matter of a dozen yards only, but on rare occasions the 
pursuit is much more persistent, the trunk gradually being 
lowered and held well in front of the chest. In such cases the 
resort to fire-arms of the heaviest calibre becomes a matter of 
necessity, and the chances of stopping the charge a question of 


speculation. 
James Sutherland in his book entitled “ The Adven- 
tures of an Elephant Hunter,” writes as follows : “I 


may here add that after every kill I most minutely scrutinise 
the course and effects of the bullets, and the sum of my 
experiences has taught me that even with the best and most 
powerful of modern rifles, 1 can never be absolutely certain 
of stopping a charging elephant.” The late F. C. Selous 


gives a similar opinion in his “Travel and Adventures in 
South-East Africa.” 

It is astounding to what an extent the patience of the 
African elephant can be tried on rare occasions. ‘This can be 
seen from some of the illustrations (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9) 
which form part of a series. 

Fig. 5 shows our mighty friend the instant it discovered 
the author with his camera, at a distance of sixteen paces. ‘The 
ears begin to extend, but are not as yet fully cocked. He 
regards the camera with mild interest and curiosity. 

In Fig. 6 we find our friend taking another view of the 
matter ; his attitude shows increasing curiosity mingled with 
suspicion. His indecision is clearly shown in the illustration 
by the swaying motion of his right foreleg. His mate considers 
the appearance of the camera uncanny and walks back towards 
the bush. A third elephant, seen on the right, finding his 
pal in an attitude of surprise and curiosity, appears on the scene 
at a slow and deliberate pace (Fig. 7). He, too, suddenly 
becomes aware of the unusual sight and his ears likewise com- 
mence to extend (Fig. 8), and both finally decide to investigate 
and drive the intruder off. Fig. g shows both elephants 
moving towards the author, who discreetly retires, having for 
the moment no intention of disputing the ground. 





Q.—THE INQUISITIVE ONES DECIDE TO INVESTIGATE THE CURIOUS APPEARANCE, AND ARE SEEN WALKING TOWARDS’ THE 
CAMERA. 
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THE LIFE-HISTORY OF THE HEDGEROW 
SPIDER 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Dr. D. H. HUTCHINSON. 


WING to the unusually fine weather we experienced 
last summer there have been exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying the life-history of some of our 
common spiders. The webs of Agelena labyrinthica, 
or the common hedgerow spider, could be seen in 

great profusion covering the banks and hedges of our country 
lanes. In early spring the young labyrinth spiders, having 
hatched out of their cocoons, soon begin to build their summer 
residences in the long grass of the banks, or even high up in the 
hedges lining the roadside. This residence is of peculiar archi- 
tecture, although at first sight it would appear to be a general 
muddle of silken threads. The web consists essentially of a 
fine carpet, somewhat saucer shaped, which is spread out and 
attached by its margins to any suitable support. From the 
upper surface of this saucer threads radiate in all directions, 


this tube opens freely at the lower end in the loose grass—it 
serves as a back door to the spider’s house, or, in other words, 
is the line of retreat in case of danger. 

I had the good fortune to come across a nest which allowed 
me to make observations in connection with the back door, 
one of which being that if a fly, grasshopper or other likely food 
was placed in this region the spider never made any attempt 
to capture it, and even if the fly happened to enter the 
back door the spider would retreat towards the upper opening. 
Instinct has evidently taught the spider after ages of time 
that this opening must alone be used as a line of retreat in 
time of danger, while the upper opening is reserved for the 
capture of prey. 

Most labyrinth spiders apparently have a predilection for 
the surroundings of their summer abode. I remember well in 





The saucer-like expanse of web and the external communication 
leading down to the tubular retreat. 


interlacing with each other and forming a sort of rigging to the 
main surface of the web. This rigging plays a very important 
role in the capturing of the prey. It is almost invisible, 
but can be easily seen early in the morning before the dew has 
evaporated from the threads. Insects of all kinds flying about 
close to the hedge are first caught in this rigging, and then 
in their efforts to free themselves fall on to the carpet 
spread below. Immediately this occurs the labyrinth spider 
rushes from her lair and, pouncing on her prey, returns with 
her captive. 

The saucer-shaped carpet-like expansion of the web at one 
part forms a funnel or tube 3ins. or 4ins. in length, running down 
into the bank, and is freely open at both ends. It is in this 
tubular retreat that the spider hides during the day, waiting 
for the unwary to fall on to her carpet. I have mentioned that 


The under surface of the web and the tubular retreat passing into the 
grass and rubble of the hedge bank. 


one lane of not more than a quarter mile in length I counted the 
separate webs of 500 spiders all facing the sunny aspect, while 
on the shady side in the same distance I was only able to find 
nine or ten. ’ 

The male of the labyrinth spider is much smaller in body 
circumference than the female—apparently, not so powerful, 
somewhat longer in the leg, and is a regular dandy in his general 
appearance. The female, on the other hand, carries a bulky 
body and may be described as of the Hottentot type. 

Both sexes are greyish in colour with two black ribbons 
on the thorax. The abdomen is decorated with two stripes, 
in which white and brown specks hold equal sway. At the 
tip of the belly are two small mobile appendages, which form 
a sort of tail. They have eight eyes arranged in three rows, 
but their power of vision is not so remarkable as might be 





Female Agelena labyrinthica. 


Male Agelena labyrinthica. 
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The nuptial embrace. 
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expected. The “ wolf’ spiders—e.g., the Lycosa family—are 
able to see a good deal further than their ‘“‘ sedentary ”’ relatives. 

Like most of the spider family, the male and the female 
live a separate existence, but the mating process is most 
interesting. One day I was watching Mademoiselle reposing 
at the bottom of her tube. Presently along came another 
spider: this was a male I could see at once, as he was so slim 
and his characteristic palpal organs were obvious. Feeling a 
disturbance at the top of her dwelling, the female turned round 
to investigate the cause, but the male did not wait for more, 
taking a header over the edge of the rigging. After a little 
he- returned very cautiously to a position from which he could 
view his choice with the minimum of danger. The female then 
began to advance again, and once more the terrified suitor fled 
for his life. At last after about an hour the two had come 
quite close to one another. It was then that the nuptial dance 
began. When they had finished, the ruthless lady proceeded 
to devour her spouse, sucking his blood till he was merely an 
empty hull. This practice is quite common among spiders, 
but more often the male manages to escape before his wife can 
commence her orgy. The spider that is lucky enough to escape 
is never seen again, but his better half almost immediately 
leaves the web and repairs to .the undergrowth some distance 
off, where she builds another house hidden away in the long 
grass that, at this season of the year, abounds on the sides of 
the hedge bank. 

This new abode, which is no other than the nest for her 
future offspring, bears some architectural resemblance to the 


The female, having killed the male, sucks the carcase dry. 


former residence, but there is one essential difference. The old 
web was built on the side of the hedge in an obvious and exposed 
position, whereas now it is only with great difficulty that the 
nest can be found. The reason is evident. The young have 
to be protected against two great dangers. First, the assaults 
of the weather, which is largely instrumental in accounting 
for the immense mortality among the spider family every year ; 
and, next, the attacks of such parasites as Ichneumon Fly. 
This insect, by means of a very long ovipositor, lays its eggs 
inside those of the spider, which are used as a means of sustenance, 
and so killed. The nest is similar to the other dwelling in its three 
main features. There is the platform of webbing, on which the 
prey is caught; there is the front entrance from the rigging to a 
kind of inner room, and, finally, there is the emergency exit at 
the lower end. Within this chamber another closet is erected, 
having pillars radiating from its surface to the outer wall. 
These pillars form a kind of cloister and allow the mother to 
wander over the whole surface of her nursery. Here she lives, 
daily spinning fresh web to strengthen the inner chamber, which 
has to bear the stress of the winter, ultimately dying from 
inanition early in October. 

When the nest is built near the ground it is found that 
outside the silky egg-tabernacle is a hard layer of earth and 
sand enclosed by another layer of silk. This is onlv the case 
when the nest is close to the ground, as the spider will not take 
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Female lying at the bottom of her retreat—just at her bolt hole. 
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case After the mating has taken place the female deserts her old home and _ builds a nest. - Right.—Front view looking down the silken tube corre- 

baie sponding to the tube in her original house. At the bottom of the tube the colonnades supporting the inner chamber where the eggs are 
laid can be easily seen. Left.—Side view of same, showing female lying on the inner chamber guarding her eggs. 
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the trouble to transport any material. The winds and rain 
storms gradually break down the nest, and the little cocoon 
is blown about the countryside until early spring, when the 
young emerge and commence again the cycle of life which I 
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have attempted to describe. I would commend all who wish 
to read a fuller description of the labyrinth spider to the 
work of that famous naturalist, Henri Fabre, entitled ‘‘ The 
Life of the Spider.” 





THE SONG 


HERE is a 
certain class of 


writers who, 
on various subjects 
in life, feel they 


must label and locate 
or attempt to explain 


each that comes 
under his or her 
notice. They can 


offer an explanation 
or ascribe a cause 
for all phenomena, 
seldom pausing to 
consider whether 
they possess any 
evidence or proof 
that they are 
qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion. 

Among. such 
writers none perhaps 
is more unfortu- 
nate than those who 
venture to explain 
the ways and habits 
of living animals, 
without having first 
qualified themselves 
for so difficult and 
intricate a task. In 
this connection an 
excellent instance is 
afforded by the 
various _interpreta- 
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‘“ THE LOWLY LINNET LOVES TO SING.” tions that have been 
put upon the song of 
birds. The syrinx, or organ of voice, is a modification of the 


lower part of the trachea or wind-pipe and the adjoining parts 
of the bronchial tubes, with ‘‘ membranes stretched between the 
several parts of a cartilaginous or bony framework, and next, 
special muscles which by their action vary and regulate the 
tension of the membranes.”” Such is the account given by the 
anatomist, and with which we are in perfect agreement, but 
when we are told that we must regard every sound made by a 
bird as being due to the all-powerful influence of love or lust, 
we must at once part company, for such is contrary to fact. 

Certain writers have contended that the primitive birds 
emitted sounds under stress of pain or fear only, and others 
that they accompanied combat, intimating defiance or intimi- 
dation. Some sounds it is clear are simply “call” notes. 
Whatever the process of evolution has been, there is no denying 
the fact that many birds possess a very remarkable and beautiful 
song. There are some who have endeavoured to explain why the 
song of birds appeals to the human mind with such force. 
It is the “‘ human quality,” they say. Thus the late Mr. Warde 
Fowler writes, “‘ Strange as it may seem, the song of birds 
may be perhaps more justly compared with the human voice 
when speaking than with a musical instrument, or with the 
human voice when singing.” Others speak of the “ human-like 
quality in the voice” of the birds. 

Could anything be further away from the truth than these 
attempts to explain the ‘“‘ note of enchantment,” as Words- 
worth terms it? Human, forsooth; what is less like the human 
voice than the melodious outpourings of a bird? Had these 
observers ears to hear with they would never have made such 
a comparison. Shelley was much nearer the truth when he 
described the song of the skylark as surpassing “‘ all that was 
ever joyous, and clear and fresh.” It is the “ panting forth 
of this rapture divine ” that we cannot compare or adequately 


express in words. It is something superhuman or “a little 
apart from us.” ‘‘ Was it a vision or a waking dream ?”’ asks 
Keats, when listening to the song of the nightingale. There 


was nothing of the human note in “ the clear airs, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice,” as old Izaak Walton so truly described it. 


OF BIRDS 


As students of bird life for many years, the song of the 
birds has never once appealed to us as possessing anything 
comparable to the human voice. We have stood in the open 
fields listening to the rapturous torrent of the skylark; in 
the woods, drinking in the truly beautiful modulations of the 
willow wren and the blackcap ; or as night was wrapping her 
sombre folds around us we have been held entranced by the 
nightingale, but we have failed to catch a human note. 

It is a well known fact that, in almost every country, there 
are certain species of birds that possess great imitative or 
mocking faculties, but in their wild state none of these imitates 
the human voice, the various sounds being imitative of other 
wild birds. 

The late T. A. W. Rees is the only student of bird life I 
know who seems to have really caught the spirit of the song 
of birds. Speaking of the song of the skylark he writes: 
“‘ While the lark soars, circling, into the sky, his carol is a loud, 
bubbling trill, instinct with vigorous health, free movement, 
and utter delight—an evident challenge to sorrow and pain. 
The phrasing lengthens when he attains the zenith of his flight, 
and as the bird descends his song changes and becomes plain- 
tive, pleading, questioning, till, as he drops with shut wings 
to the earth, it ends with two or three notes the most 
passionate and beautiful of all. It were vain to attempt an 
interpretation of the skylark’s carol, for it cannot be compared 
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THE NIGHTINGALE ‘‘ SOBER-SUITED SONGSTRESS.”” 
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with the outcome of any 
emotion felt in the human 
heart. But it is, neverthe- 
less, akin to something 
that strives within us for 
existence.” 

That the song of birds 
is simply a nuptial act is 
another widely accepted, but 
nevertheless erroneous 
opinion. One might just as 
logically say singing in the 
human species was. The 
autumn song of the robin is 
far sweeter than at any other 
period of the year, and long 
after the brood has been 
reared the skylark and many 
warblers continue to sing. 
During September and 
October I have wakened each 
morning to the song of the 
blackbirds and thrushes. 

Once on a bright reful- 
gent August morning I heard 
the blackcap pour forth the 
sweetest melody that ever 
human ears listened to. 
There was nothing akin to 
the human voice as the sound 
rose and fell on the stillness 
of the air. Words fail to 
describe the singular beauty 
of the notes, the subdued sob, 
repeated again and again, 
and the richness and fulness 
of it all. It was all far, far 
from human. Just as the 
wind of the forest has a music of its own, so have the birds. 
As the poet puts it, in their dreaming and singing they dwell 
“a little apart from us.” WaLtTER E. COLLINGE. 


J. H. Symonds. 





REFORMING the AMATEUR 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


T has been pretty generally known for some time past 
that a petition, signed by golfers of distinction, is to be 
presented to the Championship Committee, praying for 
a reform in the method of playing the Amateur Champion- 
ship. It is no secret, because one of the signatories has 

been good enough to send me a copy of the document, in case 
I want to refer to it. I propose therefore to do so, though | 
must do so circumspectly, since J am a member of the Committee 
to which it will be presented. In any case I could not express 
a strong opinion one way or the other, being, in fact, in a rather 
dubious frame of mind on the subject. I know what I Jike 
best, but one does not always like the best thing. 

The change asked for is shortly this: that competitors 
shall play a preliminary qualifying round of thirty-six holes by 
score play, eighteen holes on the first day and eighteen on the 
second, and that the players returning the thirty-two best 
scores shall play off by match play in heats of thirty-six-hole 
matches. It is further suggested that only those plavers 
returning the eighty best scores in the first qualifying round, 
together with those tying for the eightieth place, shall start 
for the second qualifying round. If there is a tie for the 
thirty-second place the play off is to be by nine holes score play. 
If there is then still a tie, there shall be another nine holes of 
score play, and after that the tie is to be decided by single holes 
of score play. j 

Now no doubt there is the question of daylight to be con- 
sidered. Light even in May is finite, and in some circumstances 
these proceedings might take a long time; but, of course, that 
isnot the real point. The point is whether thirty-six-hole matches 
are to supersede those of eighteen holes. If they are, qualifying 
rounds by score play must be introduced, or the tournament 
would be prolonged to impossible lengths. 

The signatories do not advance arguments in their petition, 
therefore none can be put into their mouths; but it may be 
assumed, I think, that those in favour of this scheme do not 
desire score play introduced as an end in itself. They simply 
desire it as a means to the end of deciding the Championship by 
thirty-six-hole matches, since in their judgment this method gives 
what is generally called ‘‘ a better test’ of golf. This last is in 
one sense a self-evident proposition. Whatever may be the game 
played, the more protracted test will more surely produce the 
better player as the winner, so long, of course, as it does not 
degenerate into a mere contest of physical endurance. Thus 
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stated, it seems to me a per- 
fectly sound argument for 
thirty-six-hole matches, and 
it is much better left without 
embellishments. It is some- 
times weakened by subsidiary 
arguments, against one of 
which I protest vigorously. 
I have often heard people 
say that they “‘ cannot settle 
down” in an eighteen-hole 
match, that their adversary 
gets away with a “ lucky 
start,” and that they have 
not ‘‘ time to catch him,” and 
so on. They say this as if 
relating some inevitable acci- 
dent, not reflecting in any 
way on their own powers of 
playing the game and deserv- 
ing nething but compassion. 
They speak of it in much 
the same way as that in 
which we are too prone to 
speak of our off-days in put- 
ting, as if it were, in legal 
phrase, “the act of God or 
the King’s enemies.’’ Now 
there is no doubt in the 
world that most of us start 
in a Championship extremely 
“jumpy.” If the enemy gets 
away with a lead we are too 
apt to let a feeling of hope- 
lessness take possession of us. 
Incidentally, it is infinitely 
more often our bad play 
rather than his good play 
Copyright. that gives him that lead. 

We may in these unpleasant 

circumstances feel very sorry 

for ourselves, but I cannot 
see why we should expect other folks to be sorry for us. It is 
a great quality in a game player to settle down to his work at 
once : not to be rendered unhappy by a bad start. Why should 
we grudge his due reward to the man that has it ? 

Real Tritons sometimes get beaten by real minnows in the 
Championship. The misfortune happens very frequently to 
those who are deemed Jritons, whether by themselves or other 
people, though perhaps the classification of neither party is 
quite justified. Whatever the precise brand of either Triton 
or minnow, it does not happen, I will make bold to say, nearly 
so often as is supposed when the stronger player is playing his 
proper game. It is always a great argument of those who 
uphold the present state of things, though it can be pushed too 
far, that Mr. John Ball has won the Championship eight times. 
They can also, if they like, adduce the News of the World 
Tournament, in which, despite eighteen-hole heats, the best 
professionals have had the licn’s share of victories. There are, 
I admit, more and more good players arising who are so nearly 
as good as the best that one round may be hardly enough to 
find out the difference. The chance of a strong player meeting 
a succession of weak ones is not what it was. But when we 
are considering whether or not eighteen holes are so palpably 
insufficient as to justify the introduction of score play, do let 
us ‘clear our minds of cant’; let us recognise that many a 
man who says he never had a chance of catching his opponent 
after those long putts at the start was beaten not by the putts, 
but by his own nerves and his inability to control them in time. 
Having done that, we can start fair. On the one side is the 
fact, or so it seems to me, that thirty-six holes do give on the 
whole a surer test of merit than eighteen; on the other, that 
the introduction of score play is not in itself desirable. 

There is another point I should like to touch upon. Golf 
is a game, though Championship golf is a very serious form of 
game, and therefore such words as “ pleasure’’ and ‘‘ fun 
are presumably not quite inadmissible. Would the reformed 
Championship be so “ pleasant’? and such good “ fun”’ as the 
present one? It would hardly be so exciting, but then there 
is such a thing as spurious excitement. We do not want 
potential Champions to be butchered by inferior players merely 
to make a holiday for the lookers-on. I have watched one 
American Championship, which is played, roughly speaking, 
on the proposed new system, and it did not seem to me so enter- 
taining as ours. Many of the matches petered out a long way 
from home and were practically decided by lunch-time. The 
hopes and joys of playing were confined to a narrower circle 
of competitors. But it did seem more likely to produce the 
very best player as the Champion. ‘‘ Of course it did,” it may 
be answered by some extreme conservative; ‘‘ and it would 
have been still more likely to do so if the matches had been 
over seventy-two holes instead of thirty-six ’’; but we must not 
lay too much stress on a rveductio ad absuvdum argument. It 
is not an easy question, and it will be interesting to see what 
support the petitioners receive from those who have played 
in the last two Championships. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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~ SPERE HALL—I. 
LANCASHIRE, 


THE PROPEKTY OF 
THE TRUSTEES of the late 
MISS ADELAIDE WATT. 





HERE is something inexplicably romantic in the sight 
of land across the water, especially if the distance is 
not too great for towns and fields and hills to be seen 
on the other side. As you walk along the sandy shore 
of the Mersey, having left Liverpool behind you, such 
a reflection is inevitable, for two or three miles to your right 
hand, over a glassy expanse of water, you see the hills of 
Cheshire and, further westward, the Welsh mountains lifting 
their heads above the ground mist. Turning suddenly into 
a wood, of which the outposts—a few windswept Scotch firs— 
grow out of the sand, you find yourself in a broad grassy glade 
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1—THE GATEWAY. 
This front is dated 1598. 
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The masonry is red sandstone. 
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lined on either side with the blue and green stems of beec) 
trees, that rise, free from undergrowth, like the clustering 
pillars of a cathedral. After a short distance the glade opens 
out upon a lawn, and through a fairy arabesque of leaves you 
can see the many-pinnacled gables, roofs and black and white 
sides of Speke. On either side elm trees, heavy in their late 
summer foliage, set bounds to the lawns, those vast velvety 
lawns which, like an emerald sea, are a setting for the silver 
isle of the hall. ‘The air is sweet with the scent of their grass 
newly mown and throbs in the heat with the intermittent hum 
of a mower like the murmuring of innumerable bees in 
immemorial elms. Save for this 
gentlest music, it was all very 
still and very sad, for, by the 
recent death of Miss Watt, the 
hall and its servants—indeed, 
the very flowers and birds— 
had lost one who for sixty 
years had loved them above all 
earthly things. ‘Their preserva- 
tion from the ever-growing 
city had been her first care, as 
to insure the continuance of 
the battle was her last, in life. 
For this purpose she has left 


all her property to certain 
representatives of the family 
of Norris, who, as we shall 


relate, were of Speke Hall for 
close upon five centuries. ‘The 
reader, however, whom we left 
at the edge of the wood, con- 
templating a view like that 
shown in Fig. 5, will wish to 
see something more of the 
house before we get too deeply 
interested in the Norrises ; we 
will therefore ask him, in im- 
agination, assisted by the illus- 
trations, to accompany us round 
to the east, or entrance, front. 
The Hall, originally sur- 
rounded on at least three sides 
by a moat, which can be clearly 
seen in Fig. 2, is of quadrangular 
plan and, save for restorations, 
as thorough as they are imper- 
ceptible, exactly as it was at 
the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Many of the 
old Lancashire and Cheshire 
halls, originally quadrangular, 
were reduced to three and even 
two sides during the later 
seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries, when it became no 
longer necessary to house such 
an army of retainers, and the 
old families, harassed by ‘Test 
Acts and recusancy laws, were 
fallen on evil days. The 
Norrises, though they remained 
true to the religion of Rome 
for a century after England was 
definitely Protestant, were never 
constrained to demolish any part 
of their abode, partly because it 
was not of inconvenient size, 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. 


THE 


Looking across the dry moat. 
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he left hand gable has a pointed window, formerly the chapel. 
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3-—-THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 




















4.—THROUGH THE ARCHWAY, OVER THE BRIDGE, 


TO THE EAST. 
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Copyright. 5-——A SILVER ISLE SET 
and partly because it was only finished in 1598; so that when 
prosperity returned to them after the Revolution, and a member 
of their family, now as Protestant as the rest, was returned to 
Parliament in 1690 for Liverpool, the greater part of the 
structure was still comparatively new. With one exception, 
moreover, they were great traditionists, a fact which makes 
it difficult for us to differentiate between the various parts built 
between 1530 and 1598, but which must have made it easier 
for them to maintain the expense of upkeep. During the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, when, by the marriage 
of the Norris heiress to Lord Sidney Beauclerc, the house ceased 
to be lived in save by beasts and their worse proprietors, it 
was to the interest of the owner to put up as many tenants 
as possible within its walls, though what would have been 
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IN AN EMERALD SEA. ** COUNTRY LIFE.” 


its ultimate fate it is unpleasant to contemplate had not the 
property in 1797 been sold to Mr. Richard Watt of Liverpool, 
a rich West India merchant, to whose family is owing the 
very existence of the hall to-day. 

The east front (Figs. 2 and 3) is, in my opinion, the last to 
be built, though some would have it otherwise. Over the 
entrance (Fig. 1) is an inscription that reads as follows: “ This 
worke 25 yards long was wholly built by Edw. N, Esq ano 
1598.” The roundels, too, in the spandrels of the arch just 
below, also bear the monogram E.N., suggesting that the stone 
gateway was likewise Edward Norris’s work. Now, the 
authorities who consider that this front is not the latest and 
that it was not built by Edward Norris about 1598, take the 
inscription as referring to the bridge, which also happens to 
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6.—THE WEST FRONT. 


The parlour on the left, the hall in the centre. 


Circa 1560. 
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7.—THE ‘“COMPAST” 


In the south-west corner of the court. 


ENTRANCE FROM 


WITHIN 
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be about 25yds. long. ‘They actually assert that the 
archway, by its very appearance, confirms them in 
their opinions. But we have already noticed that 
Edward Norris (and he was the first Norris of that 
name) initialled the archway, and it s difficult to 
believe that the stone archway is an_ insertion. 
This front, moreover, has a nearer approach to 
symmetry and unity of conception, though not of 
decoration, than any other part of the house. As 
to the bridge, by the way, it would seem that it was 
built at the same time, or else in 1605—the date of 
a small archway on the south front. Before we pass 
under the gateway we should just notice the pointed 
window on the extreme left of Fig. 2 partly concealed 
by the yew tree; this was the chapel, now used as 
a servants’ hall. 

On a bright morning, before the sun has 
climbed very high above the roofs, the courtyard is 
as dark as though it were roofed over (indeed, its gloom 
can be seen in Fig. 10), and roofed in it very nearly is 
—by two large yew trees (Fig. 9). Facing us now 
is a little doorway with fluted Ionic pilasters, pre- 
sumably erected in 1605, which gives on to the hall 
passage, and so takes you right through to the west 
front again. ‘To its right is the hall, with a big bay 
window, and to the left are various unimportant 
rooms. ‘The south side of the court, on the extreme 
left of the picture, is probably the oldest work, con- 
taining the offices. In Fig. 7 is shown the “‘ Compast 
window,” as it is called in an old inventory, which 
seems to have been built chiefly in order to balance the 
hali bay (Fig. g) ; it also shows a portion of the south 
side and the manner of the fenestration, which is 
continuous on both floors for its whole length. The 
ground floor windows, too, are raised some distance 
above the stone base of the walls. On the north 
side, however, as can be partly seen on the extreme 
right of Fig. 9, they are set in lights of six and five 
and. rest directly upon the stone base, which runs 
here at the same level as that on the hall side. 

We remarked further back that the Norrises 
were traditionists; you need but to look round 
this courtyard—which was built in at least three 
portions, each thirty years apart—to see that they 
were influenced not at all by the changing tastes 
of the time, and entirely by the works of their pre- 
decessor. Variety of pattern there is—any amount 
of it; but the same cove beneath the eaves runs 
round the whole house, both in the court and out- 
side ; and on the two faces of the entrance gable 
alone is there any exceptional pattern—to wit, the 
somewhat indescribable lines of panels above the 
cove and below the principal window respectively. 
Everywhere else, herring-bone or lozenge or x pat- 
terns prevail, varied by patches of quatrefoil panelling. 
So much uscd, indeed, is this latter form of ornament 
that in the courtyard the groundwork is black picked 
out with white. While we are in the courtyard the 
curious crocket-like ornament that runs up_ the 
principal vertical beams should be noticed. 

Before we make any attcmpt to assign the 
different portions of the house to separate builders 
we will redeem our promise about dealing with the 
Norrises. ‘They do not appear at Speke till the third 
decade of the fourteenth century, when a certain 
John le Norreys and Nicola, his wifc, were granted 
for their lives the lands in Speke that belonged to 
John Erneys, which amounted to half. This John 
Erneys was the son of Robert Erneys, sometime 
Sheriff of Chester, who had got the property by 
marrying Joan, heiress of William de Molyneux of 
Sefton in 1270. The Molyneux family—who still 
retained the overlordship—had a hundred years 
previously received this half of Speke from Roger 
Garnet, Master Forester of Lancashire, part of whose 
appurtenances it formed. 

This John le Norreys who rcccived the Erneys’ 
lands on tenure had two sons, Alan and John, the 
former of whom was confirmed in possession, in 

339, on his father’s death. Alan had a daughter 
Agnes, who married Thomas Erneys, the son of the 
grantor of Spcke to her grandfather. 

But we have so far dealt only with half of the 
vill of Speke. The other half belonged to Sir 
Patrick de Haselwell, whose daughter, Margery, 
married Alan Norreys, son of Alan, the father of 
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'd five Agnes. By this marriage Alan II got half (t.e., a quarter of and left his property to his Uncle John and Aunt Nicola, who 
pats the whole) of Sir Patrick’s land in Speke. The other half — thus united, in their actual possession, the Haselwell half of 
: (or quarter of the whole) went with Nicola de Haselwell, Speke with, when Alan I died, the tenure of the Erneys half. 
her sister, to John Norreys, brother of Alan II. Margery and John and Nicola eventually died, and their son, Henry 
Alan II had a son, John, who, however, died without issue Norreys, was knighted in the year of the Treaty of Bretigny 
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(1360), probably for service in 
France, but died soon after- 
wards, as did also his son John, 
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the latter leaving an infant heir, a | = 
Henry, in the year 1372. ‘ ith 

We now find the repre- t B S| 
sentative of the Erneys family 5 


stepping in and demanding the 
wardship of his vassal’s orphan ; 

and we also come to the 
romantic part of a very con- 
fusing story. Young Henry 
Norreys grew up at the home 

of Roger Erneys and was, as it Fr: 
were, his own son; for Roger t wee alien | 
had only a daughter, Alys, . 
whom, for the sake of the story, 
we will endow with a fresh 
radiant beauty, leaving the 
reader to fill in the details to 
his taste. In case the reader 
is a lady, we will also allow that 
young Henry was a demi-god 
and had no idea of marrying 
the beautiful Alys for her 
property. How sweetly the 
last year of their minority 
passed by—but how slowly. 
Old Roger, who was resigned 
to having no heir, could wish 
for no one better than a Norreys to succeed to the property 
which they had held of his family so long—and he loved him 
as his own son. At length Henry’s birthday came round, 
and on that very day he and Alys were married, and, with many 
fond adieus to Roger, they rode together through the woods 
which at that time of year are full of bluebells and primroses, 
until they came to Speke by Mersey side, now in its fulness 
all their own. 

The family throve in this pleasant land, and, no doubt, 
had an agreeable mansion here—all trace of which, save possibly 
the moat, has entirely disappeared. During the fifteenth 
century the Norris heirs married as wisely as their fathers had 
done, an heiress in every case being chosen to share, and 
contribute to, the comfort of Speke. In 1485 William Norris 
was one of Lord Stanley’s array at Bosworth field—that 
Lancashire force of unknown proclivities which, hanging on 
the flank of both armies, eventually sided with Henry of 
Richmond and placed the Tudors on the throne. After the 
battle one of Stanley’s men proved himself a poet and a generous 
fellow in the following description of Richard of Gloucester’s 


last words, in the “ Ballad of Lady Bessie ”’ : 


‘““ Nay, give me my battle axe in my hand, sett the crown of England 
on my head so high, 

For by Him that made both sea and land, King of England this day 
I will die. 

One foot I will never flee, whilst the breath is my brest within.” 


As he said so did it be—if hee lost his life he died a king. 


William again served Henry VII at the Battle of Stoke 
in 1487, when the Yorkists were finally crushed, and was 
knighted on the field.* He died:in 1506.. His son Henry 
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II.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


A, hall; B, great chamber ; c, kitchen; D, servants’ hall, formerly 
chapel ; E, porch; F, garden entrance. 
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fought at Flodden field under 
Sir William Molyneux and died 
at Speke in 1524. His son 
William was knighted by the 
King for some reason about 
1530, and died in 1563. It is 
to these three Norrises that 
we owe the south, west and 
north sides of Speke. It is 
impossible to be very definite, 
but it would seem that parts 
of the west side, containing 
the hall, date from the very 
beginning of the century. This 
is conjectural and based on the 
facts that, at a rebuilding, it 
would be probable for the 
great hall first to receive 
attention. If we attribute the 
main court wall of the south 
side, and the two southern 
gables of the west front to Sir 
William I, we may assign 
the southern wing to his son 
Henry. We asserted earlier 
in this article that this south 
wing was the oldest, but 
by that must be understood 
the oldest to remain unaltered. 
For the great hall built by 
Sir William I, and the whole of the west block, were altered by 
Sir William II between 1530 and 1560. In the courtyard he added 
the two great bays, in the upper portion of the right hand of 
which—the hall bay—the label ornament of the earlier work 
on the principal wall may be seen to continue, thus showing the 
bay to be an addition. On the west front Sir William II added 
another bay to the hall—the small gable second from the left 
in Fig. 6. He also, I venture to think, embarked on the north 
side. ‘This assumption hangs upon a mere thread, literally, 
for on the fireplace which Sir William inserted in the hall, and 
which we shall see next week, is a line of cable ornament. ‘The 
only other place in the house where that detail recurs is on the 
first floor windows at either end of the north wing, looking: 
respectively west and east. This is scarcely enough to warrant, 
of itself, our assigning the north front to Sir William, had we 
not to get it done by 1598 for Edward Norris, his son, to add 
the east front, which we have already dealt with. 

Edward Norris died in 1606, the year after he had built 
the little gateway on the south front, and also the porch 
immediately behind it. The bridge on the east front we 
have already assigned to him at about this date. The only 
additions made by subsequent generations are those carried 
out by his son, William Norris III, who in 1615 built the little 
stone porch to the right of the northernmost gable of the west 
front (Fig. 6) and, I am inclined to think, the bay window of the: 
parlour on the north front (Fig. 5). 

Next week, when we explore the interior, we will corroborate 
these assertions, and say something about the lives of the 
sixteenth century Norrises with whom we have dealt to-day 
in a somewhat cursory fashion. CHRISTOPHER HussEY. 


WHISTLERIANA 


The Whistler Journal, by E. R. and J. Pennell (Lippincott). 

2 HE WHISTLER JOURNAL” proper begins on 
June ard, 1900, but the pages that come in front of it 
are just as amusing as those that follow. It is explained 
that while the “ Life”? was a piece of grave bio- 
graphy out of which a great deal of the Whistleriana 

was omitted as being frivolous or undignified, the authors 

found there was a great deal of material in the shape both 
of pictures and gossip that would help to give the public 
an idea of the true Whistler, so that no book afterwards was 
likely to appear under the title of ‘‘ The Real Whistler.” The 
book is naturally divided into two parts, one of which has for 
material notes other than those of the authors, and the second, 
mainly notes compiled by Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell. 

The authors say that Edmund Gosse, William Michael Rossetti 

and William Meredith never consulted Sandys, who would 

have given them many good stories. ‘They have used Sandys 

a great deal in the Boswellising of Whistler. The artist was 

much more amusing than the great lexicographer. Incidentally, 

the opinion is ventured that “ these big men,” meaning the 


Pre-Raphaelites, ‘‘as we saw them and heard of them, were 
perfectly human. Their biographers have mostly made them 
into pompous prigs.” Sandys was a great illustrator of the 
’sixties and knew the other artists of the time intimately. We 
are told he once went with Rossetti, Swinburne and George 
Meredith to Hampton Court, and between Waterloo and 
Hampton Court Station each wrote a poem. Swinburne’s 
was ‘‘ Faustine,” written to see how many rhymes he could find 
to the name. The story arouses our regret that all the poems 
were not reproduced. Meredith is described as a_ brilliant 
talker, but his “loud vibrant voice,” which kept going all the 
time, was not pleasing to the ear. Lowell, after hearing it 
from the beginning to the end of lunch, said he had been 
thinking all through of the Bible. ‘“ But why?” asked 
Sandys. ‘‘ Because,’”’ Lowell explained, ‘‘ in the Bible we read 
of the still, small voice of God.” Sandys also tells how he took 
two Americans down to see Meredith, and that from the moment 
they were on the platform till he drove them back at night 
their host never once stopped talking. The story that he tells 
about Ruskin is that he treated Mrs. Ruskin in a most annoying 
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way before she divorced him and became Lady Millais. ‘‘ He 
kept a diary, and every Monday morning he had her up before 
him and read her a list of her misdemeanors for every day 
in the past week.” 

Meredith fell out with Swinburne when he was editing 
the Fortnightly Review during John Morley’s visit to America. 
Meredith had sent Swinburne ten pounds for a poem, and 
after a quarrel which they had patched up they were dining 
amicably at the Garrick Club: 

After dinner, Swinburne asked Meredith why he sent ten pounds ? 
Meredith explained he was paying all contributors during Morley’s 
absence. ‘“‘ Yes,” said Swinburne, “but why ten?’ Meredith 
explained it was what he usually got for his own poems. “ Yes, for 
yours,” said Swinburne, “‘ but for mine?” Meredith tried to point 
out the justice of it: what was enough for him was enough for 
Swinburne. Swinburne got up, came over to him, and slapped his 
face. That was the end of their friendship. 

Rossetti and Meredith fell out because, after a disagreement 
between them, Meredith had gossipped about it to a cabman: 

They were all dining together that evening, Whistler and Howell 
too. The meat was served and Rossetti began—he was the more 
indignant because, so Whistler told Mrs. Addams, the others had no 
money at the time and were living there practically as his guests. He 
declared that people who could talk that way to cabmen were no 
gentlemen, and in his rage he brought down his spoon hard into the 
dish, and the gravy squirted right into Whistler’s eve. And Meredith 
got up and left the house and the table and never came back. 
Rossetti once, when Morris was reciting the adventures of 
one of his Norse heroes, said he did not think much of a man 
who had a dragon or a serpent for a brother. “I had a great 
deal rather have a dragon for a brother,” said Morris, ‘ than 
a damned fool!” One Swinburne story is given exactly as 
Watts-Dunton told it: The poet had got very drunk one 
evening at his club. It is the second of the two versions 
that Swinburne’s friend told, that is, “‘ in going through the hall 
he tried on each hat in turn and when it did not fit, threw it 
on the floor and jumped on it.” Whistler himself could be 
very objectionable in a club: 

J. remembers Wilson Steer one day saying what was the use of 
coming to the Club any longer to get kicked. Sullivan also recalled 
an occasion when MacColl tackled Whistler, who was in his best form, 
and every time MacColl would try and get in a word, Whistler would 
put an eyeglass on the table and say “‘ And ’”—and this would come 
out with such mock strenuousness that MacColl never got a chance 
to say anything, and Whistler had it all his own way. 

The following is recorded as a saying of Whistler : ‘‘ Not that 
Sargent is not charming, and all that—only, a sepulchre of 
dulness and propriety.” Of Rossetti he remarked that he was 
““ not a painter, but a gentleman and a poet. As for the others 
dangling after him, with them it was all incapacity and crime.” 
We cannot leave this part of the book without quoting the 
delicious story told by Luke Ionides of himself and Burne- 
Jones going to a country fair and wandering into a side-show 
to see a tattooed lady: 

—with he was afraid to say how many subjects tattooed on her—on 
one knee the American Eagle, on the other the Union Jack, to symbolise 
the understanding there should be among nations, and on her back, 
Leonardo's Last Supper. And she really was amazing and they enjoyed 
it hugely. Some four or five years afterwards, in London, Burne-Jones 
burst in upon Ionides and told him the same tattooed lady was at the 
Aquarium and they must go and see her again. And they went, and 
she had grown very stout in the meanwhile, and when they looked at 
the Last Supper, all the apostles wore a broad grin. 


__ In spite of all the frankness of the book, we put it down 

with an enhanced respect for Whistler. Underneath the 
cloak of cynicism and boastfulness and affected folly there was 
a very fine grave and strong: personality. ~The well’ known 
“Why drag in Velasquez?” story was obviously a travesty. 
He had a very big respect for the great painters of the past ; 
in fact, a discriminating eye for real worth wherever he met it. 
The story of the way in which he came to paint the Carlyle 
portrait helps to illustrate this. Mme. Venturi had made up 
her mind that Whistler should do the portrait, and one day 
she brought Carlyle to the studio. Let us tell what happened 
in the painter’s own words : 
The Mother was there, and Carlyle saw it and seemed to feel in 
it a certain fitness of things as Madame Venturi meant he should. He 
liked the simplicity of it, the old lady sitting with her hands in her lap, 
and he said he would be painted. And he came one morning soon, 
and he sat down, and I had the canvas ready, and my brushes and 
palette, and Carlyle said, And now, mon, fire away! That wasn’t 
my idea of how work should be done, and Carlyle realized it for he 
added, If ye’re fighting battles or painting pictures, the only thing to 
do is to fire away. ; 

_ Carlyle was a very frequent topic of conversation with 
him, and it is comprehensible that his attitude to the sage was 
one almost of discipleship. 

The book is far from being trivial. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
seem to have gathered together everything of the slightest 
importance to the admirers of Whistler. The book is strewn 
with a multitude of reproductions of his pictures or things 
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appertaining to their painting. ‘The reproductions are very 
fine indeed, and we cannot conceive of anyone going through 
the book without an increased appreciation and understanding 
of Whistler. It is a fashion to speak of him as too affected 
and finical in his descriptions of his own pictures, but it was 
neither that nor his eccentricity that brought him fame. It 
was his own sterling merit. Many of his noble portraits, such 
as the two we have mentioned—his own mother and Carlyle— 
show that he had the profound insight into character which in 
itself, if not genius, is one of the most perfect gifts of genius. 
The portrait of Henley shown on page 9g is as strong a repre- 
sentation of a strong man as one could wish to see ; so is the 
etching of Drouet, to mention two only of many. 

The index should be revised as many of the references 
to Theodore Watts-Dunton refer to Watts the painter, and 
this is only one of several mistakes. 


Euripides and Shaw, by Gilbert Norwood. 
THE most glorious epoch of ‘‘ The Glory that was Greece’ was the 
fifth century B.c., and even though Greek studies are no longer supreme 
in our schools, it is considered a mark of an educated man to know 
something about that time. Even the old colonel of the Contemptibles 
whom fate drew to Salonica had heard of Pheidias, albeit he thought 
he was a writer of risqué stories. The rapid rise of that Athenian 
culture and its equally rapid fall have puzzled historians. It can be 
exemplified in the case of the Greek tragic drama. You have the 
sudden appearance of /Eschylus—more sudden, more unheralded than 
that of Geoffrey Chaucer. After him comes Sophocles, whom orthodox 
scholars call the greatest Greek dramatist. The next in time, Euripides 
has generally been rated much lower—the decline has set in. And 
after Euripides—the rest is silence: the snow has vanished from the 
desert’s dusty face. Now not only is Euripides held inferior to 
Sophocles, but he is entirely and completely different. He questions 
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- all the principles and conventions which his two predecessors accepted 


and glorified. He represents the gods as rather shabby kinds of 
‘* mystificateurs ”?; he is disrespectful to athletes and is a feminist; 
whereas his predecessors had always kept at arm’s length the rough 
and tumble of actual life and withdrawn their drama’s action into the 
misty heroic past, Euripides brings the life of the Athenian streets 
right on to the stage. And so, though so short an interval of time 
separates him from Sophocles, he seems to belong to a different age. 
So, at least, does he seem to Mr. Gilbert Norwood, who in a careful, 
scholarly and stimulating essay seeks to draw out a parallel between 
Euripides and Shaw. Shaw, too, attacks every accepted convention 
of the previous Victorian Age. He will not accept unchallenged any 
of the moral, religious or social principies of his predecessors. He, 
too, laughs at the accepted type of gentleman, tears down and tramples 
under foot the glowing tapestries of Romance and often envisages life 
as just undiluted sexual warfare. And just as Euripides resembles 
Shaw so do the ages of each writer resemble one another. For just 
as we of the twentieth century have had omitted from our spiritual 
make-up that mixture of piety and patriotism which was a characteristic 
of the Victorians, so also had the Greeks of Euripidean Athens lost 
the vigorous and lofty idealism of their fathers. Now there is one 
set of considerations which make these parallels rather difficult to 
accept. I am not referring to the obvious inferiority of Shaw to 
Euripides, but to certain anomalies which confront the student of 
Greek culture. Here is an example: Among the mythical heroes, 
of whom every Greek schoolboy learnt something, were Odysseus 
and Achilles. These two heroes represent two completely different 
and incompatible ideals; Odysseus wise, patient, subtle, a restless 
man of many wiles; Achilles clumsy, florid, brave and brawny, rather 
like one of King Arthur’s knights. And among the heroes of historical 
times you find similar pairs of opposites. You have, for instance, 
Themistocles and Aristides, the first a clever, unscrupulous liar ; 
the second a man of unstained honour and inflexible uprightness. 
The two sets, Odysseus and Themistocles on the one hand 
and Achilles and Aristides on the other, were not regarded as 
villains and heroes respectively. Both sets are regarded as heroes. 
Now where do Euripides and Sophocles come into this? In this way : 
Euripides himself has the point of view of Odysseus. He is restless 
and subtle and full of wiles. Sophocles is on the side of Achilles— 
on the side of simplicity, openness and nobility. And if all through 
the different phases of Greek history you find these pairs of opposites 
co-existing you cannot say that Euripides begins a new age in the same 
way as Bernard Shaw. He just belongs—to speak colloquially—to 
the other set. As to how these two sets came to exist side by side in 
Greece—that is another question. Certain considerations seem to 
suggest that this state of things is due to an incomplete fusion of racial 
elements, and an additional advantage of such a theory is that it may 
help to explain many other problems, two of which are, that rapid 
rise and decline of Greek culture to which allusion has been made and, 
secondly, the undoubted resemblances between the modern Greeks 
and certain kinds of ancient Greek. 

A Grampian Diary, by James Landreth. Large royal 8vo. (Alex. 

Gardner, Paisley, 6s.) 

ONE is accustomed to associate the Grampians with Perthshire, and 
therefore it was disappointing to discover that this little book dealt ex- 
clusively with a small corner of the Eastern Grampians in Forfarshire. 
To a Scot not having visited it, this has always seemed one of the most 
colourless of the Scottish counties, almost entirely lacking in those 
historical and romantic associations which cast a glamour over other 
districts, notably in the Highlands. Thus it was that a Highland en- 
thusiast, initially disappointed in the county, expected this Diary 
to be but dull reading. But though it is certainly void alike of history, 
romance and folk-lore, it nevertheless proved to be an entirely fascinating 
book, full of interest, and with never a dull word in it. A Grampian 
Diary is not only a delight to everyone who can appreciate beautiful 
writing in which there is no straining after the effect that is 
surely gained in the pictures that the author brings into being ; but 
it makes the widest appeal to everyone to whom outdoor life is life 
at its best. NEE Moi: 
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Chess Fundamentals, by J. R. Capablanca. -(Bell, 10s. 6d.) 

J. R. CAPABLANCA, the chess champion of the world, has written 
in Chess Fundamentals a much riper and better book than his previous 
volume which he called ‘“‘ My Chess Career.’ For one thing, it is 
written in far better taste. It has none of the assertiveness that marked 
the previous volume. In the second place, it is thoroughly interesting 
from the beginning to the end. It is a very clever book. We do not 
think it will make a bad chess player into a good one, because that can 
only be done by hard practice, but it will entertain even the good players. 
Of particular interest to them will be tne very extraordinary series of 
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typical mating positions. ‘They are real discussions of the various 
principles by which mates can be obtained and their application in 
situations that may look widely different at a first glance, but have some 
fundamental characteristic which encourages the author to pursue 
a certain line of play. Many of the series of moves are almost 
good enough to obtain a brilliancy prize. From the first chapter 
to the last one the book will be found most interesting and 
instructive. If it does not turn a bad player into a good one, it 
will, at any rate, educate the good one and make him better than 


he was. 





ETON COLLEGE PLATE —II 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


HERE is no indication that wholesale requisitions of 
plate were made at Eton, as at Oxford, during the 
Civil Wars. No doubt had Charles ever got permanent 
possession of the place he would have appealed to the 
Royal college for assistance in the time of his adversity. 
Eton, however, lay securely in the Parliament’s sphere of 
influence, and the system of appeals and the giving of receipts 
problematically guaranteeing future repayment was not resorted 
to by the Roundheads. It would appear, however, that the 
College contributed its quota to that side in whose possession 


A. 


I.—HELMET-SHAPED EWER, 1701. 


mage 





it lay. Rous, who was appointed provost in 1644, was an ardent 
Puritan and of no little eminence in parliamentary circles (he was 
Speaker of the Barebones Parliament of 1653). Bearing this fact 
in mind and noticing the absence of a great deal of the plate with 
which the College must then have been possessed, we are 
inclined to suspect that the provost was open handed with 
the College’s goods in the support of the cause that he espoused. 

Although Eton is richer in pre-Civil War plate than most 
of the colleges at either university, it is far poorer in work of 
the period that succeeded the Restoration. Nearly every college 
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at Oxford has at least one object 
presented between the years 1660- 
1680. At Eton, however, there is 
nothing. A steeple cup, without a 
steeple, has indeed been recently 
presented to the College, but it 
would appear to be of German 
work and not very good of its type, 
being light and the ornament 
lacking the crispness that we 
expect at that period. It bears the 
London date letter for 1673, but 
is inscribed, ‘‘ The gift of John Hill 
1647.” The history of this cup 
prior to its presentation to the 
College by Mr. Fairbank in 1919 
is unknown. It would appear to 
have been brought to England in 
1673, and stamped, as was some- 
times the custom, with the London 
date letter. As to the inscription, it 
is probably another example of that 
pre-presentation which we men- 
tioned last week with regard to a 
chalice. 

The beer mug, shown in 
Fig. 3, is the earliest piece of 
post-restoration plate to be pre- 
sented to and preserved by the 
College. It bears the date letter 
for 1700, and the mark of Samuel 
Hoode, first entered at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in 1697 (“HO” under a 
crown, though in this example the 
side bars of the crown have been 
worn away so that at first it looks 
like a fleur-de-lys). It is of the 
quart-pot size, standing 6$ins. high 
and measuring 3}ins. across the 
mouth. This type of mug is first 
found during the days of the Com- 
monwealth, though specimens of that 
early date are rare and, therefore, 
extremely valuable. Most colleges 
and corporations have one or more, 
the earliest usually having been made 
during the last thirty years of the 
century, though the pattern has never 
wholly been dropped by makers. 

The fine helmet-shaped ewer 
shown in Fig. 1 was made in the 
following year, 1701. We have 
already seen an early version of 
this shape, made in 1624 and illus- 
trated last week. That, however, 
was an exceptionally early example, 
and ewers such as this one were 
unknown in England before 1690, 
when silversmiths of the Huguenot 
persuasion, driven out of France by 
the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1686, coming to settle 
in England, brought this French 
pattern of ewer with them: 1690 
is the date of the earliest sur- 
viving specimen, which is in the 
Royal collection. Fine ones were 
made throughout the succeeding 
decade for great men of the time, 
such as the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Devonshire, by Frenchmen, 
of whom David Willaume, Peter 
Harrache, Henri Auguste and 
Pierre Platel are the best known. 
English silversmiths, however, seem 
not to have tried their hands at 
this design until 1701, when George 
Boothby, who worked at the sign 
of the Parrot, produced this ewer. 
His mark, a parrot over “BO,” is 
very uncommon, though his later 
one, the parrot over “GB,” is 
found occasionally round about 
1720. ‘This specimen of his work, 
equal to anything that the French- 
men could produce, stands roins. 
high to the top of its boldly scrolled 
handle, and g}ins. to the rim of the 
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1741. BY PAUL LAMERIE. 


Length, 18ins.; breadth, ro}ins.; total height, rrins. 





§.—ROSEWATER DISH. 





6.—SAUCE BOAT, ONE OF A PAIR. 


AUGSBURG, FIRST QUARTER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Diameter, 21 3-10ins, 


1728. BY FRANCIS NELME. 
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spout. The boldly worked bay leaves of the 
calyx are reminiscent of the cut card work 
popular twenty years earlier, which itself was 
an adaptation of the acanthus calyces of earlier 
Carolean times. Cut card work had been 
necessitated by the increasing thinness of vessels, 
a thinness consequent upon the enormous 
demand for plate of an ostentatious appearance 
as opposed to solid worth. It was a period when 
profusion was mistaken for wealth. In 1696, 
however, Montague had sprung his scheme for 
the reform of the currency, and in consequence 
the standard of sterling silver was raised, 
whence, the consistency being softer, the work 
had to be more solid to bear average wear and 
tear, and the more staid lines familiar in work 
of the Queen Anne period became fashion- 
able. The ewer in question, though made by 
an Englishman, yet bears the ornament 
beneath its spout, known as “auricular” 
work, used frequently by the famous Adam 
Van Vianen of Utrecht early in the seventeenth 
century. Five tazze from his workshops were 
formerly in the Hamilton Palace collection of 
silver (CoUNTRY LiFe, Vol. XLvI, page 558). 
That his influence was strongly felt in England 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century 
is apparent, not only from the application of 
these “auricular ” scrolls by Boothby in 1701, 
but from their appearance in the handles of 
two tankards, formerly in the Earl of Warring- 
ton’s collection (Country Lire, Vol. xLix, 
pages 438, 470) dispersed at Christie’s last 
summer. These were made by T. Issod as 
early as 1671, and, as Mr. Avray Tipping pointed 
out at the time, only the evidence of the marks 
prevents their being assigned to Flemish work- 
men. In this case, however, the general 
appearance is French, and the relic of Van 
Vianen’s work is the only touch of Flemish 
influence. 

The dish, which is used as a companion to 
the ewer, bears a single lily engraved on its 
rim, Fig. 5, as does the ewer—just to the right 
of the spout. The dish, measuring 21 3-1oins. 
across, the rim being 2ins. above the level, 
was made in Augsburg, apparently late in the 
seventeenth century. A maker’s mark “cw” 
may, however, be that of Christian Winter, 
working in 1737, in which case the pair, for a 
pair they have always been, cannot have been 
presented much before 1740. This dish is an 
interesting example of how the Dutch influence 
had penetrated up the Rhine and modified the 
heavy German sprightliness which we associate 
with Augsburg. 

The College possesses a good flat-topped 
tankard dated 1706, made by William Fawdery, 
and presented by Nicolas Cordell, D.D., for- 
merly a fellow. It stands 6ins. high, 5 4-5ins. 
in diameter at its base and 4 9-Ioins. at its 
mouth. 

The next object in date to be made, 
though not presented, is the great tray 
which formerly belonged to the Marquess 
of Lincolnshire, whose arms it bears, and was 
presented by him on the occasion of the visit 
of the Etonian generals to their school after 
the war. With the date letter for 1718, it 
bears the mark, apparently of Pierre Platel, 
though a double stamping has rendered the 
identification a little doubtful. ‘The work, how- 
ever, is typical of the French silversmiths in 
its floridness, which was ill restrained even by 
the Britannia standard, and which was to run 
riot in the thirties and forties among the 
rocailles of French taste. In this example of 
Platel’s later work the execution is_ very 
delicate, though the lines are much too 
busy. Each corner of the tray is formed by 
a lion’s head, in front of which a Cupid 
in high relief plays with wreaths of flowers. 
The length of the tray is 26ins., the breadth 
20 I-5ins. 

In 1728 some plate of utilitarian purpose 
was procured. It included a pair of sauce boats 
(Fig. 6) and a quartet of jugs (Fig. 2), all from the 
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workshops of Francis Nelme, whose mark (entered in 1722) is 
shown inset in Fig. 6. The sauce boat, made with side handles 
and double spouted, shows that the custom was still to pass 
round the gravy from guest to guest, a practice that came in 
during Anne’s reign, but died out soon after this with the increase 
of men servants and the consequent “‘ handing ” of the sauce 
A small trencher salt made by John Bignell was 
also acquired in this year, of which it bears the date letter. 
The last piece of plate to be illustrated is the soup 
tureen shown in Fig. 4. Dated 1741, it bears the third mark 
Though not of unusual 
design (there is a larger one almost exactly similar at Oriel 


or gravy. 


(entered in 1739) of Paul Lamerie. 
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College, Oxford), it is a fair example of Lamerie’s work, though 
the execution of the lions’ masks and the legs is somewhat 
This one measures 18ins. long, 1o}ins. broad and 
I1ins. to the top of the handle on the lid. 
of Georgian design, free from rococotry, though, as already 
suggested, not of first-class workmanship. 

The remainder of the College plate, while serviceable, 
is not of surpassing interest. 
exception, a model in silver of College Chapel, presented by 
William IV, who in his queer way was very fond of Eton. But 
as we have examined the Chapel in some detail already, it has 
been thought permissible to omit the model. 


It is a good specimen 


There is, however, one important 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MUSHROOMING IN DECEMBER. 
To THE Eptror. 

S1r,—I was talking to an old farmer near here 
on December 23rd, 1921, and he told me that 
he had that morning picked a dish of mush- 
rooms. He could not remember such an 
event having happened before, and he did not 
expect it would happen again, two days before 
Christmas. The next day there was snow on 
the moor.—J. H. THorpE (Buckfastleigh, South 
Devon). 

MR. NORMAN WILKINSON’S JUMPING 

SALMON. 
To THE Epiror. 

Str,—I have had some correspondence and 
much talk in consequence of the quotation 
from Lord Knutsford’s comment on Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson’s jumping fish (CouNTRY 
Lire, November t1gth, 1921). The artist 
depicted some of them jumping with head 
down-stream, which Lord Knutsford averred 
never, or hardly ever, happened. The consensus 
of opinion is that this down-stream jumping 
is less rare than Lord Knutsford claims. I 
have one letter from a correspondent on a 
North Country river, which fairly sums up 
the view which I find to be general. ‘‘ I live 
here,” he writes, ‘“‘ right atop of salmon, and 
have them under observation day in and day 
out throughout the year. I should say a new- 
come salmon, free and in full vigour, never 
jumps save only head to stream; but that 
identical fish may, and often does, bolt away 
down-stream in a wild series of consecutive 
jumps—ten or a dozen or a score—practically 
covering as much space in air as in water— 
moments, these, that are apt to bring one’s 
heart into one’s mouth! In short, a hooked 
salmon may jump any way—in whichever 
direction he may happen to be heading at 
the moment. On the other hand, in late autumn 
(say October) when the river is full of slightly 
sluggish fish, lying in still, slow-running 
“ dubbs,’ there occur days when these fish seem 
impelled to jump by dozens. One may see 
three or four, or more, in air at once. In 
such case they jump in any or all directions, 
up or down-stream or across it—it matters not. 
But—they will not take a fly!” That seems 
to sum up the whole story of the jumping 
salmon, according to the view of the majority : 
and it justifies the artist whose observation 
has been questioned.—Horace G, HuTCHINSON. 


GUILLEMOTS AND 

To THE EprTor. 

51r,—Being greatly struck by the number of 
guillemots now on the shore here, which 
appear to be unable—or unwilling—to go 
out into deep water, I am writing to ask whether 
you know any reason for this. Yesterday 
afternoon I caught two of the birds, which 
had no marks of any injury upon them—but 
their crops were empty in both cases. I 
happened to ask a local foreshore gunner 
whether he knew of any reason for this, and 
his theory was that owing to the unusual 
amount of oil on the water just now the birds’ 
feathers become clogged with it and they are 
unable to dive for food. There would certainly 
appear to be some truth in this, for both the 
birds I caught were in a filthy state. the breast 
and side feathers being absolutely firmly 
matted together. I took both birds home, 
fed them, and then gave them a thorough 
spring cleaning with petrol, taking care not 
to allow the petrol to touch the skin, then 
took them down to the sea again. Both made 
Straight out to the open sea, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing one at least dive and remain 
under water for a considerable time. One 
of them I ringed with a bone ring with the 
date scratched on in Roman numerals, with 


OIL. 


the intention of trying to observe whether 
the spring-cleaning has served its purpose.— 
G. B. Srarrorp (North Foreland). 


VISITING BIRDS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Perhaps it might interest your readers 
to hear of the variety of birds which it is 
possible to see even in an_ unfavourable 
locality. We have been throwing crumbs 
on a little strip of lawn about ten yards wide 
between the dining-room windows and a 
high hedge of thujas which protects us from 
a great thoroughfare down which the motor 
traffic roars like a railway. Our most shy 
visitor is a magpie whch only comes in the very 
early morning. We have had two _ visits 
from a nuthatch. The regular attendants 
are blackbirds, one cock with two white 
feathers in the wing who thinks he owns 
the place, but who may be rebuked smartly 
by a hen; one thrush, when the blackbird 
is not there; two or three blue tits, great 
tits and coal tits; one hedge sparrow, a few 
sparrows, four starlings (one lame), and, 
most of all, chaffinches. There are more 
chaffinches on this little place than any other 
bird. It was very interesting identifying 
the nuthatch and the coal tits—they will 
not sit for inspection —F. L. Govetr. 





AN ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—Mr. H. G. Hutchinson makes a curious 
slip in the second of his pleasant and instructive 
articles on “‘ An Angler’s Library.’’ The cover 
of ‘The Compleat Angler,” 1663, which he 
illustrates, is not contemporary, as he states, 
but is about 150 years later. It is of much 
the same type as the bindings executed for 
Thomas Gosden at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, though an expert tells me 
that it is not from his bindery. Gosden was 
an interesting man, being an author, artist, 
sportsman and publisher, as well as bookbinder. 
There is no notice of him in “‘ The Dictionary 
of National Biography,’’ and if any of your 
readers could give me any information about 
him I should be very grateful-—G. D. Hopson. 

[We forwarded the above letter to Mr. 
Hutchinson, who replies: “‘ I have to confess 
to a mistake made in ignorance (for I assume 
Mr. Hobson’s correctness). I had _ fondly 
imagined that a cover with date stamped 
‘1663 had been designed and made in that 
year.” Mr. A. N. Gilbey, to whom also we 
forwarded a copy of Mr. Hobson’s letter, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ During the Christmas 
holidays I have been having a look through 
some of my books at Folly Farm to try to 
find out about Gosden and his binding. I 
have found seven or eight books bound by 
him, and it will interest Mr. Hobson to know 
I have found an old catalogue of the books 
of “Wm. Simon Higgs, F.S.A.’’ sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1830. The catalogue had been 
bound and on the cover was Gosden’s book 
plate, and in the margin of the pages were 
several manuscript notes written and initialled 
by Gosden. One of the most interesting of the 
lots was No. 55, ‘ Walton & Cotton Compleat 
Angler with Life of Walton, Zouch, etc., etc.’ 
A note following says ‘ this copy is most elegantly 
and tastefully bound in green morocco with 
gilt leaves by Hering, together with the fisher- 
man’s basket at each corner and clasp.’ At 
the bottom of the page there is a note by 
Gosden as follows: ‘ I furnished Hering with 
the Walton & Cotton Medals and also the 
corner studs which form the same Buttons 
to the Anglers Buttons which I published for 
Jolly Anglers Jackets.’ This convinces me 


that my ‘ Walton & Cotton’ if not bound by 


Gosden was bound by Hering, but I feel pretty 
confident it is Gosden’s binding from others 
I have got.’ —Ep.] 


ARMADA CHESTS. 

To THE EDITOR, 
Sir,—I have been much interested in the 
correspondence in CouNTRY LIFE, on pages 667 
and 893, about Armada Chests. It will, perhaps, 
be of interest to your correspondents to know 
that I possess an Armada chest which has 
been in Turton Tower, Lancashire, beyond 
living memory. In appearance it is very 
like the chest figured on page 667. Ihave 
a second chest in the tower, which would 
probably be described also as an Armada 
chest, as it is of much the same description 
as the chest there which has always passed 
by the name of the Armada chest.—LEEs 
KNOWLES. 





HISTORIC BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
To THE EpItTor. 

Sir,—It gives pleasure to one’s mind to 
realise that England is envied by Europeans 
and by the majority of the American people 
for her stately halls and picturesque parks— 
many of them with historic associations— 
some of which have been portrayed in your 
issues from time to time. But I submit that 
Buckinghamshire »f all counties seems to have 
the domain for Royal associations. Among 
the notable seats of that county is Hartwell 
House, where Louis XVIII spent his exile 
days while sojourning in this country till his 
recall to Paris on May Day, 1814, to reascend his 
ancestors’ throne; Cleifden House, another 
seat, where Frederick, Prince of Wales, met 
his death by a blow from a cricket ball on 
March 21st, 1751. Stowe House, just recently 
changed hands, is a “‘ palace” in itself, and 
its past story is the “ history ” of Buckingham- 
shire. Built in the year of the Restora- 
tion (1660), it has been occupied by 
many persons of note, among them Viscount 
Cobham, one of Marlborough’s generals ; 
the Earls Temple ; and the Dukes of Bucking- 
ham; the latter family held it until the 
extinction of the title in 1889. In fact, the seat 
has been called ‘“‘ the chief ornament of Buck- 
inghamshire”’ by those charmed with its 
beauty. The historic Chequers, only a few 
miles from Hartwell, is now a country seat for 
the British Prime Ministers, and a haven to 
flee from State worries. Some ninety years ago 
(1830) the Russell family of the house of Bedford 
occupied Chequers for some years. As almost 
everyone knows, it was taken over a year ago 
from Lord Lee as the future residence (ex 
officio) of the British Prime Minister. Some 
580 years ago Prince’s Risborough—it was 
anciently spelt “‘ Risberg ’’—was the country 
residence of Edward the Black Prince, from 
which the additional word “ Prince ” obtained 
its present title. ‘There are other famous seats 
in this county of equal interest in Buckingham- 
shire’s past days. The Revolution which 
brought Charles I to the scaffold had its 
commencement in this county, and the above- 
mentioned ‘“ Bloody ’’ Revolution lends ad- 
ditional weight to the tragic legend that the 
title ‘‘ Duke of Buckingham ”’ is a fatal one, 
when history records that three Dukes of 
Buckingham met with a tragic end. ‘The 
present appellation of the county was given 
it by the Saxons, and was called ‘‘ Buccum ”’ 
“Buc ” or “f Buccum ” in the Saxon language 
signified a buck or hart, and in the opinion 
of Camden it was inhabited by. the ancient 
Cassii. ‘The Roman station Magiovintum is 
pretty well ascertained to have been within 
the limits of this county, near Fenny Stratford. 
—Hvsert Burrows. 
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A CREW OF FARMERS AND COASTGUARDSMEN AT ROCKET DRILL ON THE CORNISH COAST. 


THE ROCKET BRIGADE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I enclose two photographs which I 
succeeded in taking of rocket brigade practice 
on the north coast of Cornwall some while ago 
now. ‘The mancuvres—for they were nothing 
less—took place across Mother Ivery’s Bay, 
just north of the Lighthouse at Trevose Head, 
west of Padstow. The crew was composed 
of farmers of the neighbourhood, leavened by 
coastguardsmen from the station at the light- 
house, and the drill was carried through with 
the utmost thoroughness. Those who have 
seen this particular portion of the Cornish 
coast during a heavy storm will be able to 
appreciate the importance of a rocket brigade. 
—R. T. Watkin WILLIAMs. 


A TAME BADGER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Mr. F. W. Frohawk’s drawing of a 
badger in Country Lire of December 17th, 
except that the colour seems rather too light, 
is a very accurate picture of a badger with his 
“back up,’’ when its long coat stands erect 
from the neck to the tail and the animal appears 
to be nearly twice the natural size. Badgers do 
this when excited or angry, and if suddenly 
alarmed they will give a loud grunt. I have 
known them hiss if annoyed. They also utter 
the kind of bleating call mentioned by Mr. 
Frohawk—a sort of chattering cry. The badger, 
if taken quite young, is easily tamed and be- 
comes much attached to its owner, coming 
when called and following like a dog, often 
keeping close to one’s feet, but enjoys a scamper 
over the fields, now and then putting down its 
head and turning a somersault. It makes a 
very playful and rather mischievous pet, 
becoming more sedate as it grows older. During 
the hot weather last summer the badger I have 
now would come down to the river, enter 
the water and take a swim. At other times 
he would have his bath in a large pan sunk in 
the ground. Since winter set in he has rather 
changed his habits, and it is difficult to persuade 
him to leave his bed during the daytime, 
as he sleeps all day and most of the night, 


only coming out in the evening to feed and 
for a short run out of doors, on dark nights by 
lamplight. He is between nine and ten months 
old, a fine specimen, and weighs about 3olb. 
I enclose a photograph.—C. F. McNIven. 
OTA tear?” 
To THE Epitor. 
Sir,—Tatie-pot, or hot-pot, is the great dish 
all over Cumberland. Hungry fox-hunters, 


blankets it will keep hot a very long time and 
can be conveyed by car or carriage for con- 
sumption at lunch. I once saw a skaters’ lunch 
laid out on the ice, a mighty hot-pot being the 
piéce de résistance. The servant who had set 
it out went to the other end of the lake to tell 
his party their meal was ready. When we 
arrived, hungry, we raised the cover that 
shielded the hot-pot from the cold. There 
was a hole in the ice and a tempting smell 
of onions, but no hotpot. It had melted the 





” 


MAKING ‘‘ TATIE-POT 


tired, wet and cold, enjoy tatie-pot suppers after 
long days on the mountains; beaters who 
have been employed all day at shoots have 
tatie-pot ; farmers and their labourers enjoy 
it ; even patients in hospital can “* peck a bit ” 
(a substantial bit, too, in such cases as broken 


limbs and the like) of tatie-pot. For skaters. 


it is an ideal dish, for if wrapped in rugs or 





THE PET BADGER, TAKING HIS WALKS ABROAD, DOES A LITTLE FORAGING. 


FOR A HUNT SUPPER AT A CUMBERLAND INN. 


ice and retired to the bottom. Hot-pot is made 
of meat (mutton, pork, beef or rabbit), potatoes 
and onions. It is cooked for many hours, 
and when finished is indeed a savoury dish. 
Half a sheep, a sack of potatoes and onions to 
match form the ingredients of the ‘ tatie-pot 
of which my photograph shows the making. 
Everybody at the inn has te give a helping hand 
on such an occasion.—Mary C. Fair. 


HOW TO CLEAR YOUR TROUT 
STREAM OF JACK. 
To THE EDITor. 

Si1r,—I used to flatter myself that the following 
contrivance was original, but I have since been 
informed that it was, or is, in use in Ireland 
by poachers for salmon. However, I am not 
considering Ireland now, luckily ! nor poachers, 
but merely how to get rid of the destructive 
jack. Two fairly stiff ‘‘ spinning ”’ rods and 
reels will be necessary and two sportsmen, 
one on each side of the stream. Fit up one line 
with a spinning trace and spoon. A small trout 
spoon if the jack run to only a pound or so, 
an ordinary size if larger. Attach the line 
of the rod on the other side just above the trace. 
You then have rods and reels working on each 
side, the spoon in the middle. If the water is 
fairly clear of weeds you will be able to explore 
every inch of it quietly without splash or noise, 
and quickly. Given a warm, windy, ideal jack- 
fishing day you will find the plan amusing and 
successful. Try it. Ifa failure at first, remember 
there is a day when jack will take “ the lid of 
the tea-kettle’’ and anything bright which 
he sees.—M. FAITHFULL. 
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AN ADMIRABLE GRAND NATIONAL 
INNOVATION 


dE entry is due to close on Tuesday next for the next 

Grand National Steeplechase, and the fact is brought 

to notice if only that prominence may be given to a most 

important innovation now introduced by Mr. E. A. C. 

Topham, the very able Clerk of the Course. He also 
officiates as the handicapper for the greatest of all steeplechases. 
He has come to a decision to raise the minimum weight from 
gst. 7lb. to 1cst., and this is not to be done at the expense of 
raising the maximum weight above 12st. 7lb. That standard 
is to be retained, and I cannot too cordially congratulate Mr. 
Topham on having done a big thing to elevate the character of 
the race. In raising the minimum he has done what has been 
strongly urged in these columns in the past, for the result will 
be to squeeze out many horses that were formerly grouped on 
the gst. 7lb. mark because they could not be put any lower 
and which could not win a Grand National under any weight 
atall. They were hopeless propositions that served only to defeat 
the work of the handicapper, encumber the field, and threaten 
trouble to the genuine competitors. 

I have seen how time after time they have made of the big 
steeplechase nothing else than a sorry stricken field, coming to 
grief themselves for the most part and sometimes causing others 
to blunder and disappear from the contest. Last year when there 
were about thirty runners the horses tumbled about in all 
directions throughout the first mile, the majority of the tumblers 
being the “‘ impossibles ”’ that were at the bottom of the handicap. 
If I am not mistaken there were about thirty horses grouped 
about the gst. 7lb. mark when the original handicap for last 
vear was first published, and they were in that position because 
the handicapper could not possibly justify the imposition of 
another 11b. on their weights. They represented the real cause of 
the wholesale grief which had caused derision and contempt 
for the present day steeplechaser, for the good reason that they 
had no pretensions to jump the country, or they could not 
stay the course even if they were efficient at jumping, and 
when the best jumper in the world is asked to go beyond his 
<apacity we know that he wil! tire, then blander, and finally 
fall. One has experience of this in the hunting field. 

By retaining the ost. 71b. mark some ambitious owners were 
tempted to enter the most forlorn hopes, by raising it a number 
of them are sure to be squeezed out, as, after all, it costs £50 to 
run a horse, though it is little enough when vou bear in mind 
that the Liverpool [Executive give 45,000 added money. It is 
a magnificent prize, which one can well understand has attractions 
for owners of forlorn hopes, but it carries with it the highest 
honours, and it is well, therefore, that everything should be done 
to squeeze out the unwanteds. Sunloch was the last gst. 7lb. 
horse to win the race, but it was generally agreed that he was very 
favourably handicapped, as he had strung together a nice winning 
sequence, even if they were minor races. That was eight years 
ago. The only other instance is that of Half Caste as long ago 
as 1859, but the minimum must have been even lower when, 
two vears before, Free 
Trader won in 1856. 

The maximum has not 
always been established 
at 12st. 7lb. It will be 
recalled what a hullabaloo 
the late Sir Charles 
Assheton-Smith made when 
Mr. Topham singled out 
one or two of his horses 
for particularly heavy 
treatment. He owned at 
that time Jerry M, Cackler, 
and Holy War, and I 
suppose it must have been 
Jerry M that was given 
more than 12st. 7]b. Any- 
how he wrote indignant 
letters to the Press and 
scratched the lot. That was 
probably in r91I when 
Glenside, the only horse to 
stand up and avoid trouble, 
gave Jack Anthony his first 


: ‘ W. A. Rouch. 
Grand National triumph. 





GREY FOX, BY LE SAMARITAIN—DANCING FOX. 


The trouble no doubt did good in the long run as I fancy the 
National Hunt Committee suggested to Mr. Topham that in 
future the maximum should be 12st. 71b. Jerry M received it all 
right in the following year and he won in great style. 

Troytown’s was a spectacular display when he won two 
years ago, but of all performances familiar to the present genera- 
tion, ‘‘ Jerry’s”’ possibly made the greatest impression. There 
was something about him that endeared the horse to all. He 
was so stout-hearted, such a splendid jumper, and he had remark- 
ably fine speed for a jumper. Cloister and Manifesto were, of 
course, most gallant and worthy champions, for each won under 
12st. 7lb., and there are, doubtless, many who will see the race 
next March who saw Cloister come home with forty lengths to 
spare of the second horse. 

What will figure at the top of the handicap when the weights 
for the 1922 celebration come to be published on the 26th of this 
month ? Shaun Spadah will not be far off even if he be not 
actually at the top. He is, of course, the victor of a year ago, 
and at the moment is very fit, fresh and well. We shall soon 
see him in public. Always is a general fancy, but it has to be 
proved yet whether he will get the course. Obviously only the 
race itself can prove the point. Since last writing on the subject 
this horse has been returned a winner, which shows that he is 
very much alive, and if he should stand his preparation he will 
become a very general public fancy. Sir Huon has made a most 
favourable impression by his two wins of three mile steeple- 
chases at Kempton Park, and the new peer, Sir James Buchanan, 
and his trainer, Robert Gore, will have no delusions as te the 
weight he will get. There is another in the same ownership in 
Culprit that may have to be considered now that evidence has 
been forthcoming of vast improvement in his jumping. Mr. 
Percy Whitaker, who has yet to train a‘ National ’’ winner, is 
likely to have attractive candidates in Arravale and Ardgour, 
the latter being a season’s novice that has made a very favourable 
impression. One could mention a number of others, not for- 
getting The Bore and Turkey Buzzard, but one is nevertheless 
left with the idea that there is a scarcity of the true Grand 
National type of horse. 

I should like in the course of these notes this week to include 
a few lines about the sire Grey Fox, the picture of which appears 
at the bottom of this page. He is a most interesting individual, 
and I have no doubt that breeders have had their attention drawn 
to the arrival in England, early last vear, of this very striking son 
of Le Samaritain and Dancing Fox, a daughter of Flying Fox. 
Le Samaritain is the sire of koi Herode, whose stock have 
influenced present-day breeding and racing so very much. 
No need is there to set out details of that influence, but it is 
important to be reminded of it when discussing Grey Fox, 
because he brings in the robust breeding on his sire’s 
side while on the dam’s side he represents a very famous 
French family that has produced many great stayers. This 
latter means the introduction of fresh blood, and proof. of 
its value and virility is 
shown by the most excellent 
racing record of this grey 
horse in the Argentine. The 
fact has been recognised 
by such _ distinguished 
breeders as the manager of 
the Sledmere Stud, which 
must patronise sires with 
a reasonable certainty of 
getting winners, Mr. Jack 
Joel, Mr. Sol Joel, Sir John 
Robinson, Sir Robert 
Jardine, Lord Jersey, Lord 
Burham and Lord Lons 
dale. His quarters in this 
country are at the Cobham 
Stud, and it will be most 
interesting to watch his pro- 
gress, for it is clear that he 
is to be given every chance 
to show his worth and the 
undoubted value of the 
blood represented by his 
breeding. PuiLipros. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


A FREAK RESULT FROM A FULL CHOKE. 


ITH the help of good diagrams a number of facts 

which are disclosed during the testing of guns 

for pattern can be made clear to readers of these 

notes. The first requisite is an absolute method 

of recording what is shown on the target and of 
presenting it to the eye with a definition of which the unassisted 
photograph is incapable. Though the accompanying diagrams 
are drawings, they exactly reproduce the position of each 
pellet mark as it was impressed on the target. As records of 
actual happenings they illustrate the important fact that a choke 
gun does not necessarily behave in the same way from round 
to round, even when the conditions are as alike as careful loading 
can make them. A supply of cartridges was prepared containing 
33 grains of powder and 1 1-160zs. of No. 6 shot; in other 
pellets, duly counted. Wadding, turnover and 
everything else was standard; and yet this was the result of 
two consecutive rounds fired at 2cyds. from a barrel specially 
selected for the consistency with which it throws full-choke 
patterns. The ideal pattern for the distance resulted from the 
firing of the first cartridge. It was certainly a freak, for it 
represents a perfect and yet typical true cylinder pattern. The 
succeeding cartridge produced the solid bunch of pellets which 
is the price one has to pay at medium distances for exceptional 
closeness at 4cyds. There is a moral to every such story. That 
here suggested is the importance of not being too strongly 
influenced by single and isolated results on game. A _ bird 
catching at short range the full brunt of the more dispersed 
pattern would not be rendered unfit for use afterwards, but 
it would not prove that heavily choked guns are incapable of 
such damage. Conversely, the heavily condensed pattern would 
not necessarily reduce the bird to a limp mass of skin and 
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BAKER. 


our fields, heaths and coverts should contribute their appro- 
priate supply of incidental products in the form of game. The 
interfering agents are not only the enemies of pheasants and 
partridges, but in their several ways they nullify our other 
efforts, either by destroying the produce itself or by gorging 
their indecent appetites on the insect-eating birds which rank 
as its natural guardians. For the individual these theoretical 
recommendations for keepering the entire stretch of our country 
need backing with personal benefits. From the largest domain 
to the modest aggregation of farms, gathered under one control 
for the purpose of forming a shoot, all territory obeys the same 
rule. Without a keeper they are rough shoots with the accent 
on the ‘‘ rough’’; but when placed under the care of a master 
in the art of preservation the sight of birds gladdens your every 
step. Shooting days are uplifted from fruitless and disappointing 
wanderings to the pinnacle where they become an _ ordered 
progress over apparently favoured land. If incidental rambles 
of the traditional old-fashioned sort are your particular fancy 
the keeper is equally an asset, for besides enabling the birds 
to survive, he knows where they are to be found and how best 
to approach them. As a companion in such wanderings he 
has many merits: his sturdy frame makes no trouble of the 
sundry burdens which someone must carry, his disciplined dog 
is of genuine assistance, while his hints and friendly admonitions 
advance your education in a group of subjects which possess 
their peculiar fascination. 


UNUSUAL BEHAVIOUR BY SMOKELESS POWDER. 


From time to time a sample of cartridges of venerable 
antiquity reaches my hands, and I am asked to find out whether 
they are still in serviceable condition, the almost invariable 
report being that they are as good as on the day they were made. 
So complete is the proof that sporting 
ammunition does not deteriorate under 














storage that one is liable to belittle the 
accomplishment of the powder maker, for 
he, after all, is the person mainly impli- 
cated. An exception of rather a virulent 
kind has just come under my notice. 
A certain cupboard, made up from a 
precious muzzle-loader gun case, occupies 
a position high aloft in my experimental 
shooting pavilion. It accommodates a 
number of small bottles, each containing 
«sample of powder which has been set 
side for future reference should the need 
arise. The other day when I had occasion 
to go to this cupboard, there gradually 
stole over my senses that suggestion of 
acid atmosphere which one associates 
with the accumulator house of an 








: 260 — electrical plant. Gradually the brain took 
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wisest » lt niaacests suggesting itself that one of the powder 


An idea! but freak spread. 
TWO CONSECUTIVE PATTERNS AT TWENTY YARDS FROM 


feathers, for if the shooter held well forward only the head and 
neck would be involved. Again, a shooter who missed badly 
with his choked left barrel would not necessarily have aimed 
less accurately than on the occasions when a fortuitous wider 
spread provided a greater margin to cover the approximation 
of aim inseparable from shooting at fying marks. Other ideas 
are suggested by the fact that many guns are bored so as to 
produce approximately this species of result from the right 
and left barrels respectively. The fact that the total of pellets 
recorded is less than that filled into the cartridge is presumably 
due to follow-the-leader tendencics. 


SITUATION VACANT FOR A GOOD ALL-ROUND KEEPER. 

the time of year has now arrived when the great decision 
as to the engagement cf a keeper to care for the neglected 
demesne should be taken. In an earlier article I showed that the 
cost of employing an all-round man can be more than covered by 
the game produced, leaving as net profit on the transaction 
the valuable yield of sporting enjoyment. Recent corre- 
spondence in the 7vmes has called attention to the pernicious 
spread of the grey squirrel, and the consequently threatened 
disappearance of the kind we love so well, with added prejudice 
in the department of bird-nest destruction. A clear case has 
been urged in this connection for regulating Nature's balance 
in favour of the more desirable tenants. Admittedly, Nature’s 
vise arrangements have here been interfered with by the intro- 
duction of an alien creature, but as man’s domination has 
subjected Nature to a thousand other interferences, logic 
demands full acceptance of the consequent responsibilities. 
We have refashioned the earth to the end that it may furnish 
an abnormal human population with food and other com- 
modities. 


Not only must the routine crops be produced, but 


The normal. 
A FULL CHOKE, 


samples had begun to decompose. The 
bottles were at once taken down and 
smelt in turn, the offender being quickly 
discovered, for the celluloid capsule which 
acted as stopper had been wholly eaten away. The powder was 
ina wet and sodden condition and gave off a strong nitric acid 
odour; the escaping fumes had moreover destroyed the plush 
lining of the cupboard lid, while eating deeply into the oak. 
We know all about this risk in the case of artillery powders 
having a nitro-cellulose base, but sporting powders are practically 
immune. ‘This particular exception hailed from the Continent, 
and was energetically pushed for a time in this country some 
fifteen years ago. If I had any suspicion that it was still being 
sold my duty would be to give its name ; but as it was more or 
less still-born and our knowledge of “‘ stabilisers’’ has greatly 
increased in the interval, I simply narrate the incident as an 
interesting variant from the ordinary rule of longevity in 
smokeless powders. 
THE HOODED CROW IN WINTER. 

During recent visits to the sea marshes I have managed 
to rid the country of a few hooded crows. They are to be seen 
in plenty scouring the sea margin for odd morsels to sustain 
existence during the winter season. In due course they will 
proceed north to perform once again their allotted function 


as the greatest scourge which grouse moors know. 1 heir 
habits of feeding are very interesting. One particular member 
of this tribe was engaged in a favourite enterprise; it rose 


vertically into the air, then, after balancing for a moment with 
head turned downwards, it dropped back to the point from 
which it had risen. This it would repeat a dozen times on 
end. Mv attendant, 2 native of those parts, could offer no 
explanation ; but a former colleague, better versed in the 
details of bird life, once explained that they were taking aloft 
a winkle or some similar delicacy to drop it on the stones below 
in the hope of breaking the shell. 
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MOORLAND FARM IN 


CORNWALL 





TREMEDDA FARM, ZENNOR. 


HIS farm is situated on the coast of Cornwall in 
the moorland district which lies between Land’s End 
and St. Ives. It is good dairy land, but tillage is 
difficult owing to the granite boulders with which the 
fields are studded, and the cliffs cn which the farm stands 
are exposed to the full force of the winds from the Atlantic. 

When some twelve years ago the farm passed into the hands 
of its present owner and occupant, Mrs. Griggs, the outbuildings 
were so inadequate and in such bad repair that wholesale recon- 
struction was necessary, and advantage was taken of this to 
re-plan the buildings on labour-saving lines and to achieve 
some architectural character with the building material of the 
county—an easily worked granite of great beauty. Mr. G. L. 
Kennedy was entrusted with the design. 

Among the principal points in the plan are the provision 
of access sheltered from the prevailing winds to all parts of the 
buildings and the enclosure of a garden on their south-east side 
in the space bounded on three sides by the farmhouse, the byre 
and the stackyard. Between the house and the byre are a wash- 
house, a dairy and a separating room, reached through a roomy 
passage, which is extremely useful for cheese-making—the chief 
summer industry of the farm. 

The byre, which accommodates eleven milking cows, is 
open on one side to the south-east, where a stone colonnade 
forms the central feature of the main building viewed from the 
garden. This open-air system has proved a complete success. 
It would seem to give the cows immunity from tubercular disease 
without diminishing the milk yield. The experiment might 
well be imitated in other districts where the winters are mild. 
The stalls are sunk 2ft. 6ins. below the level of the feeding 
passage and garden path, this latter being wide enough to allow 
roots to be carted in through the garden in the winter time. 

The first floor of the main building is reached through 
a stone loggia which forms an ante-room toa spare bedroom 
situated over the separating room, and leads to a loft, part of 
which was arranged as a goat stable. This was fer some years 


the home of the herd of pedigree goats to which the farm has given 
its name. The gcats had separate access to their quarters 
upstairs by a flight of stone steps from the farmyard. 

The hay barn in the stackyard has proved a useful accessory. 
The roof, however, has been a formidable item in this part of the 
world, where corrugated iron has so short a life and where an 
open roof of slates would not survive many gales. This barn 
was added in 1920 at a cost of £350, of which the roof, an experi- 
ment in reinforced concrete, cost £200, The curved portion of it 
was formed of a series of cells designed and moulded in such a way 
as to enable them to be fixed in position without more in the way 
of centering than an arrangement of wood uprights bridged with 
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members arranged longitudinally to form temporary 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


purlins. 


When the cells were in position liquid cement was run in between 
them and reinforced, forming a network of beams, and cement 


was then applied over the whole surface and trowelled smooth. 
A flat concrete roof covers the piers in their width on either side 
of the central curved portion, and is formed on each side as a 
trough which conducts the rainwater to two down-pipes built 
This arrangement, besides making 
a gutter unnecessary, gives the roof an appearance of thickness 
more in keeping with its massive supports when seen from the 
The roof was assembled and completed in less than 
The stone piers are 5ft. wide at their base and would 
have proved an obstacle if the barn were filled in the usual way 
They were, therefore, spaced wide enough apart 
to allow a hay-wain to be driven into the barn, which is filled in 
Dwarf walls divide the floor 
space into three bays and support movable floors of rails which 


in the masonry of the piers. 
ground. 
a fortnight. 
from the side. 
this manner one bay at a time. 


keep the hay from the ground. 
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CONCRETE ROOF. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


BRADWELL GROVE & NORMANHURST 


R. MAX BAKER’S “ hasty scamper 

over the shoot ” at Bradwell Grove, 

and the fascinating description of 

his day there—in Country LIFE, 

(September roth last, page 329)--- 

have undoubtedly assisted the 
agents, Messrs, Drivers, Jonas and Co., in 
disposing of the estate. They announce the 
sale of the mansion and 3,800 acres, the with- 
drawal of which, at auction at £55,000, was 
reported in the Estate Market column on 
September 24th (page 400). 

Bradwell Grove is a mansion of moderate 
size, near Witney, on the borders of Gloucester 
and Oxford, essentially a hunting centre. 
Four packs of hounds, including the V.W.H., 
the Old Berkshire and the Heythrop, meet in 
the neighbourhood, the last-named occupying 
the premier position. The area of the estate, 
offered on behalf of the trustees of the late 
Mr. W. H. Fox, was originally 5,114 acres, 
but many of the holdings were privately sold 
to the tenants before and after the auction. 
The shoot does equal justice to pheasants, 
partridges, hares and rabbits, not to omit a 
nice sprinkling of woodcock, and some splendid 
places favoured by woodpigeons. 

The partridge driving is the distinctive 
feature of Bradwell Grove, and the arrange- 
ment of the woods is admirably suited for 
guns. If he intends to develop the sporting 
on the estate, the new owner will no doubt 
carefully consider the suggestions which Mr. 
Max Baker made as to its fuller utilisation, 
and, in due course, thé heavy game bags 
already to the credit of Bradwell Grove may 
be completely outclassed by those yet to be 
made. 

Little Court, Crockham Hill, a manorial 
replica, described in CouNTRY Lire (November 
5th last, page 600) has been privately sold by 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. ‘The house cost 
£25,000 just before the war. They have sold 
Stamford Lodge, Hayling Island, since the 
auction ; also the modern town house, No. 1, 
Upper Grosvenor Street, Mayfair, and Gordon 
House, Ealing; and a flat in Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and other flats, in Mayfair 
and elsewhere, have been disposed of at sub- 
stantial premiums. For Mr. Hilton Philipson 
the firm is to sell No. 4, Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, a house fitted up at a lavish 
expenditure. Hawkhurst Court, near Petworth, 
32 acres, and Hartsfeld, Purley, await offers on 
January 17th. 

In announcing the fact that the late Lord 
Brassey’s imposing modern mansion, Norman- 
hurst Court, in East Sussex, was in the market 
{in Country Lire, August 28th, 1920) we 
suggested that it might, perhaps, be useful 
for conversion into a residential hotel. Messrs. 
Powell and Co. and Messrs. Lofts and Warner 
were the agents then entrusted with the sale. 
The notification is made to us that the former 
firm, in conjunction with Messrs. Gordon 
Green and Webber, have let the Court for use 
as a girls’ school, a purpose to which Bedgebury, 
on the Kent and Sussex border, has also been 
applied. 

1,784,312 ACRES SOLD. 
TTHE annual close time applicable to the 

Scottish rivers, as well as to those of 
England and Wales, and the seaso-s for killing 
game, are set forth in a handsome pocket 
diary which Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley have just issued. 


There are complete 


lists of Government Departments and other 
official information of the same kind. Stamp 
duties, and measurement and valuation tables, 
a list of hotels and garages, and a variety of 
other specially selected matter make up a 
useful book, which is bound, not merely for 
hard wear but for elegance, in a tasteful green 
leather cover. Four closely and clearly printed 
pages present a list of some of the larger landed 
estates which have passed through the hands 
of the Hanover Square firm, and the total area 
is as much as 1,784,312 acres. Some of the 
largest properties are, of course, Scottish, and 
in that connection the following note is par- 
ticularly relevant. 

Scottish landed estates sold since the 
close of the war approximate to 4} million 
acres ; in other words, roughly one-fourth of 
the whole country. In the year 1920 there 
were 750,000 acres sold, and in the year just 
closed nearly 1,000 square miles changed 
hands. The turnover last year came to about 
£5,000,000. 

The originality and boldness which has 
always characterised Scotsmen in their method 
of dealing with profitable propositions is 
shown in the way in which they have treated 
Taymouth Castle. The sale of the property by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley was an- 
nounced in these columns just over a year ago, 
and since then the Castle has become a 
hydropathic hotel, and a scheme for the co- 
operative tenure of fishing on the property has 
been evolved.; 

Corsham Court, between Bath and 
Chippenham, which is to be let furnished 
with shooting over 3,000 acres by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley under instructions 
of Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, is an exquisite 
specimen of Elizabethan architecture, with 
many gables and stone mullioned windows. 
Aubrey says it was built about 1582 by 
Customer Smyth (so called from his farming 
the Customs). There is a park of 400 acres 
with 13 acres of ornamental water. Corsham 
Court was the subject of an illustrated article in 
Country Lire (Vol. VIII, page 272), and a 
description of the property was published in 
the Estate Market column of November 12th 
last (page 637), when the first intimation of 
the contemplated letting of the mansion was 
made. 


HINTS TO BIDDERS. 


NLY an auctioneer knows fully how much 
disappointment is experienced in the 
sale room by would-be buyers, who, through 
inexperience of auction procedure, have been 
outbid, despite the fact that they had funds 
and the fullest intention of securing some 
lot which, however, fell at last to another 
bidder. Mr. Alfred Burrows (Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley) has rendered potential 
purchasers a service in preparing and printing 
in his Ashford publication (‘‘ Kentish Estates 
Journal’) a few words of advice to would-be 
buyers. He points out how often the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a property is let slip by 
the tenant, through indecision or misunder- 
standing at the critical moment, and how if 
he can eventually buy it at all—and often 
the highest bidder requires it for his own 
use—the tenant is forced to pay, not {£50 or 
£100, but some heavy sum to get hold of it. 
Mr. Burrows remarks : 
‘“ A prospective buyer, who is perhaps 
quite natura'ly diffident about his own valua- 





tion, will do well to consult an experienced 
surveyor or valuer, and obtain expert advice, 
not only as to the present value of the property, 
but as to many other points affecting it, 
including the prospects of its selling to 
advantage when the course of events make 
this necessary. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Cheshire, General 
Bromley - Davenport, fof Capesthorne Park, 
Chelford, is about to sell his estates in Woodford 
and Bramhall. The village of Woodford, 
farms, holdings and well known beauty spots 
will thus come under the hammer. General 
Bromley-Davenport was M.P. for Cheshire 
(Macclesfield Division) from 1886-1906, and 
he commanded the 22nd Mounted Brigade, 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 1916-17. He 
was appointed Assistant-Director of Labour 
in 1917. 

About £100,000 has been realised by the 
disposal of the late Sir John Mordaurt’s 
estate of Compton Bishop, between Weston- 
super-Mare and Axbridge, much of this rich 
Somerset land having gone to the tenants in 
private treaty. Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock report the sale of two more holdings 
on the estate, both with old-fashioned farm- 
houses, following withdrawal at £19,000. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND OTHER 

N their review of business in 1921 Messrs. 

Fox and Sons say: “In this district the 
sale of the year was the three days’ dispersal 
of Sir George Meyrick’s Bournemouth free- 
holds, which realised over £173,000 for 350 lots 
out of 419. Our sale of a portion of the Perry 
Hall estate, Birmingham, held in September, 
realised nearly £80,000, and in this case 80 lots 
have been sold out of 108. Our sale of Majoi 
Burt’s estate at Swanage realised over £30,000. 
In spite of all the difficulties, we consider 
good agricultural land to be the cheapest 
commodity inthe country. If taxation remains 
as it is, we expect sales of landed estates to 
continue. 

‘With regard to residential properties, 
many more houses are in the market and prices 
somewhat lower, though still much above 
pre-war values. Houses with possession are 
not maintaining the high and abnormal values 
of eighteen months ago, but this is not to be 
wondered at as the scarcity is being rapidly 
relieved. In Bournemouth and _ neighbour- 
hood a great many houses are now being erected, 
mostly small detached villas, and in the majority 
of cases the Government subsidy is being 
obtained. 

‘* Modern houses, both small and large, 
if nicely fitted are still selling freely, and we 
expect this to continue. In consequence of 
the activity in the building trade, building 
land is selling much better than for some 
years past, and prices have slightly improved. 
In the case of new houses in Bournemouth 
(and we believe the same is happening in other 
towns) practically all are being scold, lettings 
being quite the exception. It is quite im- 
possible to let at economic rentals.” 


SALES. 


AUCTIONEERS’ NEW H&ADQUARTERS. 


THE Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute has bought a corner site in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, near the Soane Museum, ana 
intends to build new headquarters there upon 
removal from.Russell Square. ARBITER. 
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